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Nor a hundred miles from the famous city of | which was saved from the wreck of the rest of his 


Gotham, on the margin of a little lake of pure, trans- 
parent water, and white sandy shores, resided Mr. 
Gilbert Mervin, a respectable gentleman of more than 
competent estate, and descended from a family of 
some pretensions, both in the old and new world. In 
the former, one of his ancestors, or at least one of the 
name, had been associated with the famous Johnny 
Armstrong, whose ‘‘ Last Good Night” forms the sub- 
ject of a famous old ballad, in many of those exploits 
which led him to glory and the gallows. In the new, 
the family could boast of a president of his majesty’s 
council, a collector of customs, and a recorder under 
the old colonial government. There was another 


historical character of the same name and blood, a_ 


gallant officer under Washington, who fell at the head 
of his regiment at Monmouth ; but as, with this single 
exception, the Mervins were all stanch loyalists— 


they never boasted of this achievement. Mr. Mervin | 


always called the General Mr. Washington, though 
in his heart he could not but admire the man who not 
only freed his country but left her free ; whose patriot- 
ism had equally sustained the ordeal of adversity and 
prosperity, and who stands before the world so free 
not only from the stain, but the very imputation of 
crime, that even those who abhor the cause he 
espoused, reverence the hero through whose talents 
and virtues it triumphed. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, the father 
of Mr. Mervin—the collector of the customs—took 


sides with the loyalists, whether from motives of | 


gratitude, from principle, or from interest, will be best 

decided by the sequel. It is sufficient to say that, by 

choosing this course, he eventually forfeited a large 

property, and, with his only son, became an exile. 

He retired to that paradise of loyality, Nova Scotia, 

where he subsisted on the interest of a moderate sum 
1 


| fortune by being invested in the British funds. This 

was all he had; for the worthy old gentleman scorned 
to enlist himself among the crowd of those who 
| claimed and received from the British government 
| remuneration for losses which it is shrewdly suspected 
| some of them never sustained. There were few 
/means and opportunities of acquiring a liberal edu- 
“cation at that time in any of the British colonies, 
| 


and young Gilbert Mervin received but indifferent 
training. Neither was he, in truth, a very promising 
genius, to remedy what had been denied by circum- 
‘stances. But nature had kindly made amends for all 
these deficiencies by giving him a letter of recom- 
mendation tomy Lady Fortune, which answered every 
purpose. He grew upto be one of the handsomest 
men of the day, and possessed a voice that might cor- 
_rupt a saint, much more a sinner. He was, therefore, 
all but irresistible, for the eye and the ear are the two 
great leading-strings of the grown up children of this 
| world, most especially that portion which is said to 
have been last created, as the learned Palafergus sup- 
| poses, from always having the last word. 
| The return of peace brought back the elder Mervin 
and his son to the United States, where the former 
lived several years solacing himself with predicting 
the failure of the experiment of self government and 
the speedy return of the rebellious children to the 
bosom of their benign mother. He chuckled over 
the great controversy between New York and Ver- 
mont, and Shay’s Rebellion, but never lived to see 
'his prophecy fulfilled. The good man, for such he 
was, departed in peace, rested from his labors, and his 
works followed him; for a judicious and learned dis- 
| sertation which he wrote on the propriety of restoring 
| confiscated estates has never come to light. 
The son walked in the footsteps of the father, and 
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inherited not only his little property in the British 
funds but likewise his inspiration. The decent com- 
forts of life were at his command, but nothing more. 
He vegetated about town until he became incapacitated 
for any useful occupation, and was gradually running 
to seed, when his excellent friend, my Lady Fortune, 
one day bribed Dan Cupid—who has lately become 
a distinguished member of the Board of Brokers—to 
launch his sharpest arrow into the very heart of Miss 
Georgiana Gammerton, one of the greatest heiresses 
extant in the city. 

The course of Love ran very smooth on this oeca- 
sion. Georgiana was her own mistress, having ar- 
rived at years of discretion ; and there was nothing so 
repulsive about her, as not to be overcome by the 
great counteracting principle of money. It is true, 
nature had not made her of the choicest materials, and 
education had done its best to make worse what was 
originally none of the best. She was, however, a 
passable sort of a woman, and, as might be said in 
nautical phrase, made up for the deficiency of her 
hull by the weight of her metal. As she was, Gilbert 
Mervin married her in haste, and whether he repented 
at leisure may perhaps be gathered from the sequel 
of our story. 

Among the rest of the great property which the 
benign Georgiana bestowed on her husband, exclu- 
sive of the very considerable portion settled on her- 
self, was the country-seat, where we first introduced 
Mr. Mervin to the reader’s acquaintance, and where 
they usually spent more than half the year. It was at 
a sufficient distance from the city, to preclude that 
pestiferous and diabolical class of tormentors of us 
miserable sinnérs, called ‘‘ droppers in,”’ and, without 
being gloomy or solitary, was quiet, retired, and re- 
mote from all contact with the busy, noisy world. It 
was fair enough to inspire the poet, and sufficiently 
picturesque to enchant the painter. The little lake, 
whose waters were crystal and whose banks all 
woods and meadows, made a fine curve in front of 
the house, and left a spacious lawn, interspersed with 
many of those magnificent elms, and plane trees, which 
never grow to such majestic size, except on the primi- 
tive soil where they were planted by nature. In the 
rear was a mountain fretted with rocks and frowning 
in rugged grandeur; in some places faced with per- 
pendicular precipices, in others clothed with summer 
forests and wintry evergreens. It was quite a para- 
dise, but the Adam and Eve had long since been 
tempted by the serpent, and eaten of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. We do not mean to say that they 
were absolutely wicked without any counterbalanc- 
ing virtues, for we believe such monsters, like all 
others, to be very rare in real life; but they had been 
deeply soiled by those vanities and temptations of the 
world which equally beset the rich and the poor. 
They had, in short, committed the fatal error of adopt- 
ing a false Standard of happiness, and looked for it in 
those enjoyments which can be bought with money, 
instead of in the practice of those virtues that are re- 
warded by feelings which no wealth can buy. 

At the period in which our story commences, a son 
and daughter were approaching the usual period when 





young people are launched upon their destined ele- 
ment, the ocean of life. The daughter was called 
after the mother, who was named in honor of King 
George; and the son after the father, who was name- 
sake to the first of the family, a light-fingered wight 
who is celebrated in a rare ballad, supposed to be very 
ancient, as having robbed a henroost on the Scottish 
border, and carried off divers chickens, notwithstand- 
ing the dogs barked, and the hens cackled most vo- 
ciferously. Gilbert was just out of college, and the 
daughter had completed the routine of superficial ac- 
complishments usually acquired at fashionable female 
seminaries. The good parents, considering that Gil- 
bert would have an ample fortune in good time, and 
that Georgiana was the heiress of a rich old grand- 
mother, cordially agreed that it was quite unnecessary 
for the one to study a profession, or the other to ac- 
quire any thing useful. Such being the case, Gilbert, 
having soon exhausted the amusements of the country, 
paid a visit to the city, where he fell in with a class- 
mate on the point of making a tour in Europe. Gil- 
bert was at once inspired with the same idea, and, 
having communicated it to his parents, they, after due 
consideration, acceded to his wishes, and he, in good 
time, set out on his travels with a liberal allowance. 
The arrangement of our story requires that we should 
follow him for the present. 

Paris being the pole star of all fashionable travelers, 
the young gentlemen made their way thither as fast 
as possible, and lost no time in availing themselves of 
the variety of amusements afforded by that vast em- 
porium of important trifles. Of its really valuable 
institutions, its libraries, and other various objects of 
liberal and enlightened curiosity they thought little 
and knew nothing. For awhile they hunted in 
couples, but, happening to differ in regard to the com- 
parative merits of two famous restaurateurs, a cool- 
ness ensued; they gradually drew off from each other, 
convinced that there was an irreconcilable difference 
in their tastes, and that they could not live happily 
together. We have never learned how the other young 
gentleman made up for the loss of his companion, but 
Gilbert was extremely fortunate, in soon after forming 
an intimacy with a very distinguished nobleman who 
had lately made his appearance in Paris, and become 
a frequent visiter at the toilet of an American lady, 
who greatly preferred a residence in a hotel up four 
pair of stairs in Paris, to her own comfortable, nay 
splendid, house in one of the most pleasant cities of 
the United States. 

As we are about to introduce the lion, it is proper 
we should be a little particular in giving some ac- 
count of his birth, parentage and education. Count 
Maximilian Schinschlinger, according to what could 
be gathered from occasional hints and outgivings, 
was certainly born somewhere, and of a very ancient 
and illustrious family, being descended from one of 
the three sons that accompanied their father Noah in 
the ark, but which of them is somewhat doubtful. 
As, however, the count was not very communicative 
on the subject of his family aflairs, it is proper that 
we should undertake the task of introducing him to 
our readers. 
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In the famous country of Dalmatia, which lies on 
the eastern borders of the Adriatic, and is renowned 
for many things utterly forgotten in history and tradi- 
tion, stands a city known by the name of Spalatro, in 
which are an abundance of honest people, and a great 
many rogues. Bordered by the Adriatic on one hand, 
and the wild, half savage province of Morlachia on the 
other, and, withal, under the dominion of the Emperor 
of Germany, the inhabitants are somewhat like our 
ancient Mississippi navigators, half horse, half alliga- 
tor, with a dash of aquafortis. They partake of the 
vivacity of the Italian, the gravity of the German, 
and the wild, undisciplined ferocity of the Morla- 
chian. They love music and tobacco, and are some- 
what revengeful, after the manner of barbarians. 
Count Maximilian was born in the city of Spalatro, 
of parents concerning whose character and lineage 
we can say little, and that little not much to their 
credit. They kept a small public house, where they 
sold bad wine at a high price, and entertained not the 
very best company. It will be conceived by the judi- 
cious reader, who ferrets out the secret of a story 
teller before he can disclose it himself, that Count 
Schinschlinger was not noble by birth. He achieved 
his title through a great exploit which, if the aforesaid 
judicious reader will only have a little patience, we 
will detail in good time, greatly to his satisfacton. 

Count Maximilian, wose real name was Knim Trau, 
had reached the age of thirteen, or perhaps fourteen, 
in which time he had completed his education, and 
become almost as great a rogue as his father, when 
an incident happened that gave a decided turn to his 
fate. A dispute took place in the little tavern which 
ended in a broil, the result of which was the death of 
one of the combatants, and the maiming of two or 
three others. The house was in the suburbs of the 
city, the time midnight, and the family had always 
been on the best terms with those watchful children 
of the night who ought to be deified as the gaurdians 
of cities, and placed side by side in the Pantheon 
with Somnus, Morpheus, and the dozing deities. It 
was of consequence a favorable period for decamping, 
and, as Signor Trau had not sufficient effects even to 
bribe a Dalmatian justice, he adopted the sudden reso- 
lution to beat a retreat, which he did with the signora, 
the future lion, and a purse containing the sum total 
of all his honest earnings. Justice does not travel in 
steamboats or railroad cars in Dalmatia, and the 
fugitives succeeded in reaching the little Island of 
Brazza, lying off the coast at no great distance, 
whence, not conceiving himself altogether safe, 
Signor Trau took the earliest opportunity of embark- 
ing for Venice, which he reached in safety. 

Here young Knim, who was quite a promising 
genius, by the quickness of his parts, and a facility in 
acquiring every thing but good habits, improved 
apace. He, in a great measure, got rid of his jargon 
of mixed Italian, German, and Molachian, and ac- 
quired a habit of speaking pure Venetian. He became 
quite familiar with the names of Titian, Paul Vero- 
nese, and other great masters of the Venetian schools, 
whose fame has descended even to the vulgar, and 
might have passed for a connoisseur in very respecta- 





ble company. He also accomplished himself in music, 
having inherited from nature a fine taste for that 
charming art, whose influence while it softens the 
manners, at the same time awakens the imagination, 
and disposes the feelings to indolent contemplation, 
or dangerous indulgence. He learned to touch the 
guitar with exquisite skill, and, having a voice of 
great compass and sweetness, lured more than one 
Venetian maiden into the coils of the serpent. But 
the purse of Signor Trau being too often drawn upon 
without being replenished, at length became so nearly 
exhausted that the future lion of the new world was 
under the disagreeable necessity of attaching himself 
to a gondola, where he soon became distinguished for 
his music, his skill at the oar, and the infinite dis- 
cretion with which he conducted those midnight mys- 
teries for which that city is so distinguished, at least 
in romances. He became a great favorite with the 
amorous signors ; and acquired by this frequent asso- 
ciation a habit and capacity of so closely imitating that 
indefinable ‘‘I don’t know what” which is so often 
boasted to be inimitable, that proved of infinite ser- 
vice to him in his subsequent career. It was a great 
pity Knim was a predestined rogue, both in spirit and 
in grain, for otherwise his favorable prospects might 
have made him honest. But his bump of acquisitive- 
ness, which was enormously developed, decided his 
fate; he became a thief in spite of himself, and some- 
times, it is said, actually rose in his sleep to pick his 
own pocket. 

After following this agreeable course of life some 
eight or ten years, he one night had the good fortune 
to be engaged by the young Count Maximilian Schin- 
schlinger, a wealthy maghar of Hungary, who visited 
Venice in the course of his travels, and, according to 
invariable custom, fell deeply in love with a signora, 
with black eyes and long eyelashes. Knim on this 
occasion so delighted the count with his music, his 
sprightliness, and the dexterity with which he accom- 
plished his missions, that he made such overtures as 
induced him to abandon his gondola and attach him- 
self to the maghar as musician, confidential valet, and 
jack of all trades. 

In this capacity he accompanied his master in an 
extensive tour through Italy, Switzerland, Spain, and 
England, whose respective languages he acquired 
with his usual facility, and in which he made himself 
so useful, as well as agreeable, that the count became 
greatly attached to him. He employed Knim in all 
his affairs, open as well as secret; entrusted him 
with the receipt, custody and disbursement of his 
money, and was cheated with such a discreet modera- 
tion that he never indulged the slightest suspicion that 
hisaccomplished factotum was nota paragon of honesty. 
The course of the count’s wanderings at length led 
him tothe East. He visited Egypt, Syria, and Constan- 
tinople, passing through Asia Minor to Smyrna, 
whence it was his purpose to embark for Venice, on 
his way to Paris, where he intended to remain a con- 
siderable time. 

Here, however, fate and Knim overtook him. He 
was suddenly and severely attacked by a fever, whose 
progress was so rapid that, in twenty-four hours, he 
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fell into a raging delirium. Previous to this, however, 
he had transacted some business relating to bills 
of exchange with an old American merchant, long 
settled at Smyrna, which not however being com- 
pleted when the count fell ill, he sent his son to as- 
certain the reason why he had not called pursuant to 
appointment. Finding him so extremely ill, the young 
man proffered his good offices, and regularly called 
two or three times a day to make inquiries and min- 
ister his attentions. The count, being the proprietor 
of vast estates in Hungary, had always in his posses- 
sion letters of credit toa large amount on different 
places which he contemplated visiting, and Knim’s 
fingers had often itched to get hold of them. But 
hitherto he had found no opportunity of appropriating 
the papers either advantageously or with safety. The 
moment however seemed now to present itself. The 
count was in a remote corner of the world, where he 
had not a single acquaintance but the American mer- 
chant and his son; he was at a great distance from 
home, and had been so long absent that his family, 
consisting only of distant relatives, must have almost 
forgotten him, especially as he never wrote to them; 
and there was at this period no imperial consul at 
Smyrna to take charge of his effects in case he died. 
All these favorable circumstances occurred to the 
quick conception of our hero, and he determined to 
avail himself of this providential occasion. 

In this he was incidentally greatly aided by the count 
himself, whose delirium had at length subsided into 
almost infantine weakness, from which he only 
awakened at intervals for a few moments. In one of 
these he alluded to the probability of his speedy 
dissolution, and, referring to the custom of the Turkish 
authorities of laying hold of the effects of deceased 
strangers, desired Knim to send in his name for the 
son of the American merchant immediately. On his 
arrival the count instructed him to draw up an instru- 
ment in writing, consigning the sole care and direc- 
tion of transmitting his effects, among which were 
many valuable jewels, to his family in Hungary, to 
his servant Knim, whom he complimented in the 
warmest terms for his long and faithful services. He 
also made his will, in which he left Knim a handsome 
sum, and both papers were afterward duly authenti- 
cated by the American merchant, who was consul for 
the United States. 

That night the count was overpowered with a more 
than ordinary degree of weakness and drowsiness, 
owing probably to his previous exertions. He some- 
times fell into a doze, during which he muttered un- 
intelligibly, and from which he would awake and 
stare around apparently almost without conscious- 
ness. The faithful Knim sat watching him alone till 
midnight came, when the count seemed to be sleep- 
ing more soundly than usual. He arose without 
making the least noise, he leant over the unconscious 
victim for one moment, then, with the quickness of 
lightning, placed his hand on his mouth while he 
planted his knee strongly in the pit of his stomach. 
The already waning and weakened energies of life 
yielded to this twofold assault, and the unfortunate 
count died without a struggle or a groan. 





Having satisfied himself that life was forever ex- 
tinguished, Knim suddenly uttered a great outcry 
which aroused the people in the house in which the 
count lodged, and then ran out to call the physician, 
an old Turk with a long beard, and his master’s friend, 
the young American. ‘ What!” said the physician, 
rubbing his eyes, ‘‘Is the infidel, thy master, dead ? 
Mashallah! I thought he was recovering—his fever 
was gone, his pulse getting stronger, and every thing 
seemed going on very well. But there is no resisting 
one’s destiny. Are you sure he is dead?” Knim 
gave the assurance. ‘ Well, then, I can do him no 
good,” and the doctor returned quietly to his couch. 
The American came in all haste, and seemed surprised 


at the suddenness of the event, concerning which he. 


questioned Knim rather closely. But he had pre- 
pared his story, and his account was so natural as to 
quiet all but a latent suspicion which haunted the 
young man at intervals a considerable time afterward. 
He took an opportunity to examine the body, but life. 
had been so easily extinguished that no mark of vio- 
lence appeared. 

The conduct of Knim subsequent to the death of 
the count was consummate. He spoke of his late 
master with the most profound respect and affection, 
and never mentioned him without tears in his eyes. 
He consulted the consul and his son on all occasions; 
asked their advice as to the most eligible mode of 
reaching Hungary, and especially whether it was not 
advisable to destroy the letters of credit lest they 
might chance to fall into the hands of improper per- 
sons. In short, the worthy old consul more than 
once observed to his son what a faithful creature he 
was, and the son almost became a convert to his 
opinion. All things being in readiness, pursuant to 
the advice of the merchant, and of his own plans 
with which it exactly coincided, our hero embarked 
in a Greek vessel for Venice, whence he announced 
his intention of taking the most direct route to Hun- 
gary. His voyage was destitute of interest and ad- 
venture, and his stay at Venice short. He neither 
renewed his acquaintance with any of his former 
associates, or inquired for his father and mother, as a 
renewal of their acquaintance might interfere with 
the success of a magnificent plan he had now brought 
to maturity. It was perhaps as well that his curiosity 
remained so quiescent, since he would merely have 
learned that Signor Trau had been sentenced to the 
galleys for life, and the signora to the penitentiary 
till she reformed, which was equivalent to the same 
fate with her husband. Knim remained incog. at 
Venice, traveled incog., not toward Hungary but 
Paris, by a circnitous and unfrequented route, and 
suddenly burst upon the Parisian world as Count 
Maximilian Schinschlinger, a wealthy maghar of the 
kingdom of Hungary, which, to the people of Paris, 
is pretty nearly out of the world. Nor was he with- 
out credentials to establish his claim to this distinction. 
He had the count’s cabinet of letters, his jewels, and 
his bills of credit. What could such a clever fellow 
require more to establish his identity? Nobody doubts 
a man’s pretensions until he is fairly convicted of be- 
ing without money. Nor was he so imprudent as 
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might be imagined at first view in choosing Paris for 
his debut. He had calculated pretty exactly the time 
it would take for the news of the count’s death to 
travel to the remote eastern borders of Hungary, if it 
traveled there at all; the time his friends would wait 
patiently for his own arrival, allowing for accidental 
detention, and the time which would probably elapse 
in tracing him to Paris. Knim was not one of that 
numerous class of vulgar rogues whose plans are 
always out at the elbows somewhere, and whose ex- 
ploits so often exhibit such a mixture of consummate 
art and consummate folly. He always calculated the 
chances, and if there was one in a hundred against 
him, abandoned the game. On such strong grounds 
as these he ventured boldly in the face of the world, 
and his first step was to avail himself io the full benefit 
of his letter of credit. This he presented to the 
banker, at the same time handing two or three of the 
more recent letters from the cabinét of the count, and 
placing some of the most valuable of that nobleman’s 
jewels in his hands, not as security but for safe keep- 
ing. The banker, without the least suspicion, gave 
him what money he asked, and credited him for the 
remainder. The count then launched his barque 
boldly into the current, and had for some months been 
gradually ascending the firmament of fashion, when 
he met the son of our old acquaintance, Mr. Mervin, 
with whom he cultivated an intimacy for reasons 
which will hereafter appear. 

We will now return to the new world, and see 
what had happened during the absence of Mr. Gilbert 
Mervin, the younger. 

We have premised that the family spent much of 
their time in the country. Mr. Mervin was fond of 
ease and quiet, and his wife had no objection, for she 
had rivals in the city, whereas in the retired neigh- 
borhood where they resided she was incontestably 
lady of the ascendant. Nor had Georgiana any de- 
cided dislike tc a temporary eclipse which not only 
renewed her bloom, but added to her consequence. 
It was genteel to reside for several months out of 
town, and ata distance which clearly demonstrated 
that her papa had no notes to pay. We feel our- 
selves somewhat puzzled in attempting to introduce 
this young lady properly to our readers, for she was 
neither beautiful nor homely, sensible or foolish, ac- 
complished or otherwise, amiable or ill-natured. 
There was nothing piquant about her, and yet when 
she was seen walking of a summer morning or even- 
ing, as she often might, under the broad shadows of 
the imperial elms that skirted the grassy margin of 
the little lake, there was that in her form and move- 
ments amply sufficient to set a country lad, of excit- 
able feelings and somewhat poetical temperament, 
building castles in the air, as actually happened to the 
cost of poor Brooke Wingate. 

Brooke was the son of a neighbor of Mr. Mervin, 
who, though possessed of a fine farm and out of debt, 
had no pretensions to any other distinction than that 
of being an honest and a worthy man. He certainly 
was no gentleman, that every body allowed; for he 
was often detected laboring in his own vineyard, and 
driving his own wagon to mill or market. Had it 

1* 





been only to church on Sunday, he might have been 
saved, but his case was now irretrievable. Brooke 
was educated at a neighboring academy, where he 
had cultivated that species of literature which appeals 
rather to the heart and the imagination than to the un- 
derstanding, and was gifted by nature with a strong 
tendency to mental abstractions and depressions, oc- 
casionally lightened up by the scorching sunshine of 
a species of ideal enjoyment which, though he could 
not always command, generally came at his call. 


-Altogether, he might be deemed a dangerous charac- 


ter; dangerous to others and doubly so to himself; 
for though his impulses were generally virtuous in 
their origin, they were apt to run into extremes that 
were almost certain, in the end, to destroy his own 
happiness and endanger that of others. 

The two families were acquainted with each other, 
but did not visit, although Gilbert and Brooke had 
formed a sort of acquaintance incidentally, and the latter 
had sometimes been at Mr. Mervin’s on some trifling 
occasion or other. Here he had seen Georgiana ; 
nay, he had once spoken to her, and was answered in 
a voice so sweet to his ear that he went home and 
wrote a sonnet on the music of the spheres. Our 
readers may make a jest of this, but it was no joke to 
poor Brooke. His heart was tinder, but hitherto there 
had been no flint and steel to strike fire. In all the 
neighboring country round there was not a shep- 
herdess or woodland nymph of sufficient refinement 
of manners, or cultivation of mind, to awaken the 
dormant energies of that smothered fire which awaited 
only the falling of a spark to light into a flame and 
become unextinguishable. 

From that hour Brooke had a subject for his con- 
templation ; a deity at whose shrine he could offer up 
his secret devotions in the solitude of his rambles, 
and in that ideal world which he had created by the 
power of his ardent, glowing imagination. Georgiana 
sometimes thought of him too, when, as often hap- 
pens, the idleness of the hands gives employment to 
the heart, and activity to the fancy. Such a youth she 
thought might be a pleasant companion in the country, 
to visit her occasionally on rainy days, and accompany 
her on her rambles along the banks of the lake. To 
be sure, he was no gentleman, but she could not deny 
that, though, in the fashionable jargon, he wanted 
tournure, and was not dressed precisely in the newest 
fashion, he certainly possessed the air distingué ; for 
he was somewhat above the middle size, extremely 
well made, and had that expression of face as well 
as that stfange, indescribable, deep-seeking glance of 
the eye which it is dangerous for susceptible young 
women to encounter too frequently. There was, in 
truth, something excessively romantic about Brooke, 
and we leave our female readers to embody the phrase 
into any form they please. 

They met two or three times by accident, after 
which they met frequently by design. They did not 
make assignations, but it soon came to be understood 
that Georgiana frequently walked on the banks of 
the little lake, and that Master Brooke was fond of 
fishing. In our system of philosophy, it is held to be 
impossible that such a state of things should not 
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produce certain consequences. Brooke was worth 
the glance of a lady’s eye, especially when she had 
nothing but the beauties of nature to look at; he pos- 
sessed both the gift of tongue and eye, with which he 
spoke several languages; and his strong excitable 
feelings often exhibited themselves in eloquent decla- 
mations, which, if not in strict unison with classical 
taste, exercised great power over the feelings and 
imagination of Georgiana. During the long summer 
there were seldom any visiters, for Mr. Mervin was 
a man of ease and disliked the trouble of entertain- 
ing company, of which they had quite enough in 
town to satisfy even his wife. Mrs. Mervin was not 
the most watchful of mothers, and Georgiana was 
permitted to go whither she pleased from a convic- 
tion that no harm could befall her in this quiet retreat, 
where neither turnpike, nor railroad, nor steamboat 
disturbed the peaceful inhabitants. This intercourse 
was not exactly clandestine, yet still there seemed a 
tacit understanding that secrecy was desirable. 
Georgiana knew it would not be approved by her 
parents, and Brooke was conscious that there was an 
inequality in their condition which precluded all pro- 
bability that it would be tolerated if known. Georgi- 
ana at first considered his company as a pleasant re- 
lief from the tediousness of idleness and solitude ; by 
degrees it became something like a want, and his ab- 
sence caused an indescribable sort of uneasiness that 
was at first unaccountable, but by degrees became 
more easy of explanation. She began to fancy her- 
self in love, and perhaps might have been a little so, 
for she often thought that if he were only a fashionable 
young gentleman, and had a little more towrnure, she 
would actually like to unite her fate with his forever. 
But this was quite out of the question; and if she 
ever looked steadily to future consequences, her an- 
ticipations shadowed forth nothing but a vague and 
indefinite prospect that ended in nothing. As for 
poor Brooke, he was over head and ears, and his des- 
tiny was fixed for life. He had neither the resource 
of employment, dissipation, or splendid luxury, to 
fritter away his feelings, and dispute the empire of 
love in his heart. Georgiana had become his all in 
all. Present or absent, she occupied all his thoughts, 
absorbed all his wishes, and might be said to consti- 
tute his very being. He had not yet declared his 
passion, but a hundred little nothings had occurred 
between them, on which a mind like his could build 
a castle in the air, and from which it could draw 
ample nourishment for the most ardent hopes. 

In the course of the second summer of this inter- 
course, Brooke was exceedingly disturbed by the in- 
trusion of a pair of cousins, a brother and sister, who 
came to spend a few weeks, and relieve the solitude of 
Georgiana, This, of course, interrupted those walks 
which had long constituted his sole earthly enjoyment, 
and when he saw, as he often did, the idol of his soul 
walking arm and arm with her cousin, chatting, 
laughing, and sometimes romping in all the hilarity 
of youthful spirits, his heart curdled into the gall of 
bitterness, his blood boiled with mingled rage and 
jealousy, and his brain reeled with the intensity of 
his feelings. He watched for an opportunity of speak- 





ing to Georgiana, and at length succeeded. The 
sense of inferiority, mingled with the modest diffi- 
dence of true love, which had hitherto restrained his 
tongue, now yielded to more imperious impulses ; he 
unfolded his heart—he detailed the state of his feel- 
ings—reproached her with cruelty in thus wounding 
his feelings with these exhibitions of familiarity with 
her cousin, and he ended by solemnly declaring that 
he would take the first opportunity to meet and insult 
him, let what might be the consequence. All this was 
spoken with an impetuous overbearing eloquence, 
such as strong passion alone inspires, and which 
weak minds can seldom resist. Georgiana trembled 
from apprehension of the consequences of this threat- 
ened encounter; she coaxed, soothed, and promised 
until she became unwarily entangled in engagements 
which could not be severed without a breach of faith, 
and the sacrifice of the happiness of another. Brooke 
at that moment tasfed the full brimmed cup of happi- 
ness for the first and last time. Georgiana soon after- 
ward returned with her cousin to town, previous to 
which she had another interview with Brooke, and, 
half in pity and half in apprehension of the conse- 
quences of leaving him unsatisfied, repeated those 
promises, and renewed those pledges which had once 
before stilled the boiling surges of his bosom. 

We must now cross the seas once more—which is 
nothing now-a:days—and see what the illustrious 
maghar, Count Schinschlinger, the lion, has been do- 
ing all this while. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
say that the maghar figured in all but the diplomatic 
circles, which he did not much affect for reasons 
which will readily occur to the reader; that he sup- 
ported his new dignity with equal spirit and propriety ; 
and that he especially cultivated the acquaintance of 


_Americans of distinction or respectability, and most 


especially of all, that of Mr. Gilbert Mervin. The 
count looked forward to the period when the friends 
of his deceased master would almost necessarily 
either hear of his death, or be induced to institute in- 
quiries which might lead to a disagreeable result. 
That time was now approaching, and, like an ex- 
perienced politician, he contemplated a change of 
position. His money, too, was melting away apace, 
and the moment approaching in which it might be- 
come necessary to replenish his purse. He had culti- 
vated a friendship with Gilbert, who, like most of our 
countrymen, was extremely communicative on the 
subject of family affairs. He knew exactly what sort 
of people Mr. and Mrs. Mervin were ; and, above all, 
he knew that Georgiana, her grandmother being dead, 
was an heiress, who, when she became of age, would 
be sole mistress of a very large fortune, which she 
might bestow on whom she pleased. This being ex- 
plained, it will not appear at all surprising that, 
when the younger Mervin was called home by his 
father, he was equally surprised and delighted at the 
count proposing to accompany him. ‘‘I have seen 
all worth seeing in Europe,” said the count—“‘ I have 
visited the most interesting portions of Asia and 
Africa; I am tired of Paris, and nothing is left me 
but the new world.” 

His proposal was eagerly accepted; the count 
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drew the remnant of his funds from the banker, and, 
with his jewels and cabinet of letters, embarked for 
his new sphere of adventure in company with his 
friend. Gilbert was expected in autumn, and the 
family were all assembled in town to meet him and 
his illustrious friend, the lion. Mr. Mervin preserved 
his usual equanimity; Mrs. Mervin was rather ina 
fidget to know what the count would think of Georgi- 
ana, and Georgiana, who had received from her bro- 
ther the most faming description of the count’s per- 
son, manners, and castles in Hungary, sympathized 
deeply in her mother’s feelings. She had mustered 
her forces, purchased the most becoming dresses, and 
summoned all the airs and graces to her aid; while 


at that very moment poor Brooke Wingate was dwell- 


ing on her image with an intensity of devotion which, 
as she never felt herself, she could not comprehend 
in others. 

The count came—we will not say saw and con- 
quered—but certainly made a most favorable impres- 
sion on both mother and daughter. His face was ever 
expressive; his figure unobjectionable ; his manners 
polished; and his conversation peculiarly lively and 
entertaining, being, however, rather derived from his 
observation than his reading. In the course of the 
winter he became the decided lion of the fashionable 
world; his taste and skill in music; the variety of 
languages at his command; the extent and intimacy 
of his acquaintance with foreign countries ; his title, 
and the unpretending modesty with which he bore it, 
all combined to complete one of the best specimens 
of a lion ever offered for exhibition in this New 
World. Though he was the farthest of any man 
living from boasting of these advantages, which, as he 
frequently observed, were the mere accidents of for- 
tune, yet he would sometimes adroitly cause himself 
to be questioned by Georgiana or her mother on the 
subject of his family affairs. Then he would, in the 
most self-denying manner, casually allude to his de- 
scent from the ancient kings of Hungary, his seven 
castles, and his thousands of serfs, whom he could 
sell at pleasure. Mrs. Mervin actually got the fidgets, 
and Georgiana, alas! she forgot poor Brooke, or re- 
membered him only as a country lad who had whilom 
assisted her to pass her time in the country, and re- 
signed herself to the happy vision which now danced 
before her imagination. To be a countess, the wife 
of a man descended from King Stephen Battori; mis- 
tress of as many castles as Corporal Trim’s King of 
Bohemia, and ten thousand slaves! what woman in 
her senses could resist such attractions? Yet, to do 
Georgiana justice, a growing preference for the count’s 
person, manners and accomplishments, most espe- 
cially his music, mingled with the fascinations of his 
worldly advantages The count had studied the art of 
love in a Venetian gondola, under the most consum- 
mate masters, and soon made the fearful homage of 
Brooke Wingate appear like that of a savage oflering 
incense to his barbarous idol. We have not space to 
enter into all the refined minutie of this adept, or to 
detail the manner in which he spun his web and 
caught his fly. It is enough for our purpose to record 
the result. 





The count one day cast himself, his seven | 


castles and his ten thousand vassals at the feet of 
Georgiana, and all were accepted with the most 
gracious condescension. For reasons which he did 
not choose to diclose, the count urged on his marriage ; 
produced such of the contents of the cabinet as, rein- 
forced by his jewels, removed all doubts of his claim 
to be what he assumed, and in a short time the 
fashionable world was clectrified with envy at the 
annunciation of the marriage of the Illustrious Count 
Schinschlinger, and his long pedigree, with Miss 
Georgiana Mervin. She was the happiest woman in 
the world, except, perhaps, Mrs. Mervin, who gloried 
in being the mother-in-law of a count, even more than 
Georgiana did in being his wife. 

A few days after this glorification of the house of 
Mervin, the elder Mr. Wingate was sitting by a rous- 
ing fire, reading a newspaper, while his good wife 
was at her evening occupation of knitting, and Brooke 
luxuriating in the Fool’s Paradise, or the lover’s 
limbo of delusive hope and empty anticipations. The 
wintry winds roared in the chimney-tops; the snow 
beat against the windows till they rattled; and the 
dreary comfortless scene without made that within 
more dear to the hearts by which it was enjoyed. 
Ever and anon, when the old man came to a murder, 
an abduction, or a robbery, he read it aloud to his 
wife, who would wonder and admire at the wicked- 
ness of the world. As to Brooke, he neither heard 
the roaring of the storm nor the wonders of the news- 
paper. He was weaving a delicious romance, which 
he had just brought to the happy conclusion of a mar- 
riage, with the consent of all parties, when he was 
roused by the following words from his father— 

** Why Brooke, only think, Miss Mervin I see is 
just married ;” and he read the annunciation aloud, as 
a piece of news that was not particularly interesting, 
for neither himself nor his wife had the least suspicion 
of the dagger which had at that moment entered into 
the heart of their son, until he suddenly started up, 
and rushed bare headed out into the merciless storm 
without uttering a word. The old man followed him 
to the outer door as fast as his age would permit, but 
he had disappeared in the mists of snow, and it was 
in vain to follow. The father, who was at this time 
aided by the mother, called aloud, but received no 
answer, and returned to the now desolate fireside to 
talk, and to ponder over the strange conduct of their 
son. It was vain to follow him, for none knew which 


| way he went, and the evening which had commenced 


so cheerily was followed by a night of dismal appre- 
hensions. 

The next morning search was made, and Rrooke 
at length tracked to a barn, whither, after wandering 
about for hours in the bitter storm, he had instinctively 
sought shelter. The blow had been so sudden and 
so heavy, that it reached his brain like a flash of light- 
ning, and in an instant shattered it forever. His reason 
was utterly, yet not irretrievably deranged, nor was 
the derangement accompanied by either raving or 
violence. It was moody, silent and submissive. He 
suffered himself to be led quietly home ; appeared to 
recognize his parents; seated himself quietly in the 
chimney corner, and seemed insensible to all that was 
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passing around him. Thus he continued until the 
spring came, the grass grew green, the flowers 
bloomed and the birds sang. He would then every 
day wander along the banks of the lake until he was 
weary, and then sit down under a spreading elm, 
where he had often sat with Georgiana. Whether 
this was from some vague, indistinct recollection of 
the past, or the mere effect of habit, it is impossible 
to say. He occasionally exhibited glimpses of reason, 
and would enter into conversation on ordinary sub- 
jects with those he had formerly known, from which, 
however, he soon wandered away to others having 
no connection whatever with what preceded. It was 
in this way that, meeting Mr. Mervin’s gardener one 
morning, some little gossip took place, and he learned 
that Georgiana and her husband were expected every 
hour. On receiving this information he started ab- 
ruptly away toward the lake, and his body was found 
next morning, entangled in the roots of an old tree 
that projected into the water. 

At the moment this discovery was made, two splen- 
did equipages came prancing along the road, which 
ran close to the border of the lake, and those within, 
seeing the crowd that had gathered together, stopped 
to inquire the occasion. On learning the fate of poor 
Brooke, a lady, seated beside a gentleman in one of 
the carriages, suddenly uttered a scream and grasped 
him convulsively by the arm. The gentleman ten- 
derly inquired what was the matter, and was answered 
—‘‘ Nothing—nothing—only I never could bear the 
sight of a dead body.” The cavalcade passed on and 
alighted at the door of Mr. Mervin’s mansion. 

The Countess Schinschlinger had received a thorn 
in her heart. It was neither very tender nor very 
susceptible of retaining deep impressions. But the 
most indurated heart can feel remorse ; and when she 
learned, as she did too soon for her peace of mind, 
the details of the progress of poor Brooke’s madness, 
with its final catastrophe, she felt he had died at her 
hands, and that she had murdered him. This convic- 
tion effectually poisoned her present happiness, and 
obscured all her anticipations founded on the splendors 
of her rank and fortune. But this dream was about 
to close in waking disappointment and misery. 

The son of the American merchant at Smyrna was 
a nephew of Mrs. Mervinfand being now on a visit 
to his native country, had just arrived at a distant port, 
whence he immediately wrote to his uncle Mr. Mer- 
vin, who cordially invited him to visit his house in 
the country. The invitation was accepted, and the 
young man arrived while Georgiana and the count 
were absent, on an excursion of several days. His 
good aunt, who was always full of Georgiana’s great 
marriage, had hardly welcomed him when she began 
to dilate on the glories of Count Schinschlinger. 

“Count who?” exclaimed the gentleman, rather 
abruptly, and suddenly fell into a train of reflection. 
He thought the name had once been familiar to him, 
and at length, by a process with which memory often 
works out her problems, recollected the Hungarian 
nobleman who had died at Smyrna so suddenly. “Is 
it possible,” thought he, ‘that this can be his suc- 
? 


cessor—or—hum—” His cogitations were suddenly 





arrested by the return of the count and countess, in 
the former cf whom, notwithstanding the alteration of 
his dress, and an enormous appanage of whiskers, he 
instantly recognized the veritable Knim, the faithful 
servant of the Hungarian maghar. The Lion of the 
West remembered him too, and saw at once that he 
was recognized. He started, turned pale, and almost 
ran out of the room, so quick was his pace. Even 
Mrs. Mervin, who generally knew every thing, did 
not know what to make of this curious introduction. 

‘** Were you and the count previously acquainted ?” 
she inquired rather anxiously. 

‘*T have seen the gentleman before,” replied he. 

“The gentleman! don’t you know he is a noble- 
man, and is called His Excellency? But where did 
you get aequainted—he never mentioned your name 
to me—but I suppose he did not know we were re- 
lated.” 

‘**T imagine he had a better reason than that,” said 
the gentleman dryly. ‘‘ But, my dear aunt, I am very 
much fatigued, and should like to take a nap before 
tea. To-morrow you shall have the whole history, 
chapter and verse.” Saying which, he retired rather 
unceremoniously, leaving the lady somewhat per- 
plexed as well as offended. 

The gentleman was still more perplexed as to the 
course it became him to pursue on this critical occa- 
sion. He considered that his cousin was married, and 
could not be unmarried again; that he had nothing 
but his own testimony to rely on, and that Knim, being 
doubtless in possession of the deceased count’s papers, 
might apparently so substantiate his identity as to 
render his testimony either doubtful or altogether 
nugatory. But on the other hand, he could not endure 
the idea of his cousin resting quietly in the arms of a 
counterfeit swindler, and, as he now believed, mur- 
derer. He determined, therefore, to beard the count 
next morning, and tell the whole story. But that illus- 
trious lion saved him the trouble. He did not make 
his appearance that evening, being, as Georgiana 
announced, quite indisposed; and was missing the 
next morning. But he did not depart alone, or at least 
empty handed. He carried off all the jewels he had 
presented to Georgiana; all her own beside ; and all 
the money she had in the gold purse he had presented 
her, together with the purse itself. 

When Georgiana retired the previous evening, the 
count was absent, a circumstance she thought a little 
strange, as he was so indisposed. She waited for 
him some time, wondering what had become of him, 
but by degrees her anxiety, if it may be so called, 
yielding to weariness, she retired to rest, and slept 
undisturbed until the next morning. She then, finding 
the count still absent, and that he had not been at 
home during the night, immediately sounded the 
alarm. All was now confusion, doubt and dismay. 
Search was made in vain about the house and garden, 
and Georgiana, in an agony of apprehension, insisted 
that the horses should be saddled and the servants 
despatched in all directions in search of her husband, 
for she was sure something had happened to him. At 
this crisis, the young gentleman from Smyrna made 
his appearance, and requested to speak with Mr. Mer- 
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vin in private. Georgiana was more alarmed than 
ever ; she was sure he had some terrible news of her 
husband, and insisted on its being instantly commu- 
nicated to her. 

*‘Calm yourself, my dear cousin; your husband is 
not dead, I assure you,” said the young man. 

‘** Then some dreadful accident has happened, I am 
sure, or he would not have been absent all night,” re- 
plied she. ‘‘ He must be seriously hurt—let me go t 
him instantly.” : 

‘**T pledge you my honor he is not hurt.” 

“Then where is he—and what do you mean? 

‘* My dear cousin, permit me to speak to my uncle 
alone.” 

‘“* No—whatever you say, I must and will hear. I 
insist on your telling me all you know, and at once. 
I cannot bear this suspense, and I must inform you, 
sir, that I think your present conduct not only inex- 
plicable but unfeeling.” 

‘* Well, then,”—and he hesitated a few moments— 
‘well, you must know it soon, and the present time 
is perhaps as good as any other. Your husband, 
madam, is an impostor, a thief, and, as I believe, a 
murderer. He knows that I am acquainted with all 
this, and has fled from apprehension that I would un- 
mask his villanies and bring him to punishment.” 

Georgiana neither screamed nor fainted, for her 
sensibilities were not very acute. But she was stun- 
ned by this startling annunciation, until pride, and 
perhaps a better feeling, confidence in her husband, 
prompted her to declare her utter disbelief in these 
terrible imputations. The young man, thus called upon 
to sustain his veracity, entered on a minute detail of 
all the transactions at Smyrna, as before related, and 
concluded by expressing his full belief that the count 
would never return. Georgiana still maintained his 
innocence, and insisted that he should be searched for 
every where; but Mr. Mervin now interfered and de- 
clared his conviction that her husband was an im- 
postor and a villain. Georgiana retired with her 
mother, who sided with her on this occasion, and dis- 
covered, what she had overlooked before, that her 
jewels, her money, and her gold purse, had all dis- 
appeared with her husband. ‘‘ The mean wretch, to 
rob me of my jewels!” exclaimed Georgiana; and 
for a time indignation triumphed over grief. 

The illustrious maghar and lion never made his ap- 
pearance again in the great menagerie of the New 
World. He had walked to the nearest town, whence 
he transported himself to the nearest seaport, where 
he dropped his title and remained incog. till an oppor- 
tunity offered toembark for Leghorn. There he ar- 





rived in safety, and after due consideration proceeded 
to Venice. Here his adventures terminated. He 
entered on a course of life which finally brought him 
to the galleys, where he had the satisfaction of once 
more meeting his father, who reproached him for his 
neglect and want of filial duty in never seeking him. 
** But for all this,” replied Knim, ‘‘ you cannot deny 
that Iam a dutiful son—I have followed in the foot- 
steps of my father.” 

The catastrophe of the lion was hushed up, but soon 
got wind, and flew to the utmost extremities of the 
new world of fashion. Some declared they never 
could have believed that such an agreeable, elegant, 
accomplished man could be an impostor ; while others, 
some how or other, always had a sort of suspicion he 
was not what he pretended to be. All this passed 
away as a nine days’ wonder, and the example of 
disappointed vanity and humbled pride was soon for- 
gotten by those whom it might perhaps have shielded 
from a similar fate. Neither mother nor daughter ever 
afterward figured in the fashionable world, but passed 
the remainder of their lives in a retirement they were 
not fitted to embellish or enjoy. Georgiana heard 
nothing more of the count, and remained a widowed 
wife with a living husband. She received no pleasure 
and derived no benefit from the beauties of nature 
around, for every object reminded her of the miserable 
youth with whose happiness she had trifled, whose 
mind she had destroyed, and whose life she had 
brought to an untimely end. She did not dare to go 
to church, for there she never failed to see the gray- 
headed parents of the youth, dressed in mourning, and, 
as her conscience whispered, accusing her at the bar 
of eternal justice as the murderess of their only child. 
Her mother was not one to whom she could look for 
parental consolation or rational advice; her father 
was too fond of his ease to interfere in the troubles of 
others ; and her brother was a fashionable young gen- 
tleman in whiskers. Thus she continued to wear 
away a weary existence, accompanied indeed by no 
very acute suffering from the recollections of the past, 
but destitute of all those sources of consolation, those 
spiritual blessings that, while they light up the future 
with hope, atone for past transgressions. Georgiana 
deserved her fate, for she had sported with the happi- 
ness of others, and had no right to expect to enjoy it 
herself. Her husband was a thief and a murderer in 
the estimation of mankind, and she was little better 
in the eyes of her Maker. There was a sympathy in 
their minds, a unity in their fate; and no doubt their 
marriage was ordained for the punishment of their 
mutual offences. 
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Ox gem of beauty! borrowing from the day 
All hues to crown thee in thy fleeting grace, 
Why should a thonght of sadness find a place 

Where all is brilliant, beautiful and gay? 

Thy sister gems endure, but thou dost feel 
The touch of dissolution o’er thee steal, 
Wasting thy brightness in a slow decay. 








Thou art befitting type of human souls, 
That in the cold, the glittering, dying dwell ; 

Whose hopes the present fills, whom sense controls, 
And earth binds down with false, de-usive spell ; 

Things that in use decay. Oh, changeful gem! 
Passing, though fair, burning thyself away 

While we bewildered gaze, thy likeness isto them! 

z. 0. 8. 
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In narrowest girdle, O reluctant Muse, Where our poor English, striped with foreign phrase, 3 
In closest frock and Cinderella shoes, Looks like a zebra in a parson’s chaise ; 
Bound to the foot-lights for thy brief display, Lectures that cut our dinners down to roots, 
One zephyr step, and then dissolve away ! Or prove (by monkeys) men should stick to fruits ; 
— Delusive error—as at trifling charge 
Short is the space that gods and men can spare Professor Gripes will demonstrate at large— 
To Song’s twin brother when she is not there,— Mesmeric pamphlets which to facts appeal, 
Let others water every lusty line, Each fact as slippery as a fresh caught eel, 
As Homer’s heroes did their purple wine, And figured heads, whose hieroglyphs invite 
Pierian revelers know in strains like these To wandering knaves that discount fools at sight ; 
The native juice, the real honest squeeze,— Such things as these, with heaps of unpaid bills, 
Strains that, diluted to the twentieth power, And candy puffs and homeopathic pills, 
In yon grave temple} might have filled an hour. And ancient bell crowns with contracted rim, e 
Small room for Fancy’s many chorded lyre, And bonnets hideous with expanded brim, 
eae Reuse 2 And eoats whose memory turns the sartor pale, 
For Wit’s bright rockets with their trains of fire, : ai . deeizy 
z fe P : Their sequels tapering like a lizard’s tail ; 
For Pathos, struggiing vainly to surprise i “iN 4 
: ’ : How might we spread them to the smiling day 3 
The iron tutor’s tear-denying eyes, ‘Aa trlead Ge Suttietes like th nt Z 
* F . z ( = > mi ay. a 
For Mirth, whose finger with delusive wile GRP CIS MIN een eee a 
: s To laughter’s light or sorrow’s pitying shower, 3 
Turns the grim key of many a rusty smile, Reg Sah 4 
; : . Were these brief minutes lengthened to an hour. 3 
For Satire, emptying his corrosive flood ie 
On hissing Folly’s gas-exhaling brood, The narrow moments fit like Sunday shoes, 
The pun, the fun, the moral and the joke, How vast the heap, how quickly must we choose ; 
The hit, the thrust, the pugilistic poke, A few small scraps from out his mountain mass = 
Small space for these, so pressed by niggard time, We snatch in haste, and let the vagrant pass. a 
Like that false matron, known to nursery rhy : F 
ce. ’ gery FRR This shrunken crust that Cerberus could not bite, 
Insidious Morey—scarce her tale begun : : : icht.”? ; 
ne Stamped (in one corner) “ Pickwick copyright, 4 
Ere listening infants weep the story done. . s 
Kneaded by youngsters, raised by flattery’s yeast, 4 
O had we room to rip the mighty bags Was once a loaf and helped to make a feast. a 
That Time, the harlequin, has stuffed with rags! He for whose sake the glittering show appears 4 
Grant us one moment to unloose the strings, Has sown the world with laughter and with tears, re 
While the old gray-beard shuts his leather wings. And they whose welcome wets the bumper’s brim S| 
‘ “ og 
But what a heap of motley trash appears Have wit and wisdom—for they all quote him. a 
Crammed in the bundles of successive years, So, many a tongue the evening hour prolongs vs 
As the lost rustic on some festal day With spangled speeches—let alone the songs— 
Stares through the cencourse in its vast array,— Statesmen grow merry, young attorneys laugh, 
Where in one cake a throng of faces runs And weak teetotals warm to half and half, 
All stuck together like a sheet of buns,— And beardless Tulleys, new to festive scenes, 
And throws the bait of some unheeded name, Cut their first crop of youth’s precocious greens, F 
Or shoots a wink with most uncertain aim, And wits stand ready for impromptu claps, 
So roams my vision, wandering over all, With loaded barrels and percussion caps, 
And strives to choose, but knows not where to fall. And Pathos, cantering through the minor keys, 
Waves all her onions to the trembling breeze, 
Skins of flayed authors ~ e iews : . “ys 
er 1ors— husks of dead reviews— While the great Feasted views with silent glee 
The turn-coat’s clothes—the office-seeker’s shoes— . ; * ee the 
= : 2 His scattered limbs in Yankee fricassee. 
Scraps from cold feasts, where conversation runs 
Through mouldy toasts to oxydated puns ; Sweet is the scene where genial friendship plays 
And husky songs a Jistening crowd endures, The pleasing game of interchanging praise ; y 
Rasped from the throats of bellowing amatuers ; Self-love, grimalkin of the human heart, 
Sermons, whose writers played such dangerous ricks Is ever pliant to the master’s art ; > 
Their own heresiarchs called them heretics, Soothed with a word, she peacefully withdraws 
(Strange that one term such distant poles should link, And sheaths in velvet her obnoxious claws, 
The Priestleyan’s copper and the Puseyan’s zinc ;) And thrills the hand that smooths her glossy fur 
Poems that shuffle with superfluous legs With the light tremor of her grateful pur. 
A blindfold minuet over addl : : 
a : action 885, But what sad music fills the quiet hall 
Where all the syllables that end in ’ed : i : 
Like old dragoons, have cuts acr i ‘ head if on ber beck a feline sival fal, 
a ore on ROTORS a eee) And oh, what noises shake the tranquil house 
Essays so dark Champollion might despair If old Self-interest cheats her of a mouse ! 
+ x - s) . =~ oO a “Fay : 
To guess what mummy of a thought was there, eT es oe 4 
Thou, O my country, hast thy foolish ways, 
* Read at the Annual Dimer of the P. B. K. Society, at : ? ise 
} Cambridge, August 24, 1843. Y) Too apt to pur at every stranger’s praise, 
{ The true Annual Poem is always delivered in the But if the stranger touch thy modes or laws 
neighboring church. Off goes the velvet and out come the claws! 
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And thou, Illustrious! but too poorly paid 

In toasts from Pickwick for thy great crusade, 
Though while the echoes labored with thy name 
The public trap denied thy little game, 

Let other lips our jealous laws revile— 

The marble Talfourd or the rude Carlyle— 

But on thy lids, that Heaven forbids to close 
Where’er the light of kindly nature glows, 

Let not the dollars that a churl denies 

Weigh like the shillings on a dead man’s eyes! 

Or, if thou wilt, be more discreetly blind, 

Nor ask to see all wide extremes combined ; 

Not in our wastes the dainty blossoms smile 

That crowd the gardens of thy scanty isle,— 
There white-cheek’d luxury weaves a thousand charms, 
Here sun-browned labor swings his Cyclop arms, 
Long are the furrows he must trace between 

The ocean’s azure and the prairies green, 

Full many a blank his destined realm displays, 
Yet see the promise of his riper days,— 

Far through yon depths the panting engine moves 
His chariots ringing in their steel-shod grooves, 
And Erie’s naiad flings her diamond wave 

O’er the wild sea-nymph in her distant cave! 
While tasks like these employ his anxious hours, 
What if his corn-fields are not edged with flowers? 
Though bright as silver the meridian beams 

Shine through the crystal of thine English streams, 
Turbid and dark the mighty wave is whirled 

That drains our Andes and divides a world !* 


But lo! a PARCHMENT !j surely it would seem 
The sculptured impress speaks of power supreme, 
Some grave design the solemn page must claim 
That shows so broadly an emblazoned name— 

A sovereign’s promise! Look, the lines afford 
All Honor gives when Caution asks his word, 
There sacred Faith has laid her snow-white hands 
And awful Justice knit his iron bands, 

Yet every leaf is stained with treachery’s dye 
And every letter crusted with a lie. 

Alas! no treason has degraded yet 

The Arab’s salt, the Indian’s calumet, 

A simple rite that bears the wanderer’s pledge, 
Blunts the keen shaft and turns the dagger’s edge, 
Whiie jockeying senates stop to sign and seal, 
And freeborn statesmen legislate to steal. 

Rise, Europe, tottering with thine Atlas load, 
Turn thy proud eye to Freedom’s blest abode, 
And round her forehead, wreathed with heavenly flame, 
Bind the dark garland of her daughter’s shame! 
Ye ocean clouds that wrap the angry blast, 

Coil her stained ensign round its haughty mast, 
Or tear the fold that wears so foul a scar, 

And drive a bolt through every blackened star ! 


Once more—once only—we must stop so soon— 
What have we here? A GERMAN-SILVER sPOON— 
A cheap utensil which we often see 

Used by the dabblers in esthetic tea, 

Of slender fabric, somewhat light and thin, 

Made of mixed metal, chiefly lead and tin ; 

The bow! is shallow and the handle small, 

Marked in large letters with the name Jean Pavux. 


* A recent traveler complained a good deal of the want 
of transparency in the waters of the Mississippi. 

+ It is said by mercantile men that this is not the mate- 
rial used for the State bonds, supposed to be referred to in 
this paSsage. 





Small as it is, its powers are passing strange, 
For all who use it show a wondrous change ; 
And first, a fact to make the barbers stare, 

It beats Macassar for the growth of hair ; 

See those small youngsters whose expansive ears 
Maternal kindness grazed with frequent shears ; 
Each bristling crop a dangling mass becomes, 
And all the spoonies turn to Absaloms ! 

Nor this alone its magic power displays, 

It alters strangely all their works and ways, 
With uncouth words they tire their tender lungs, 
The same bald phrases on their hundred tongues ; 
“Ever” “ The Ages” in their page appear, 

“ Alway’’ the bedlamite is called a ‘‘ Seer,” 

On every leaf the “ earnest’? sage may scan, 
Portentous bore! their ‘‘ many-sided’’ man,— 

A weak eclectic, groping, vague and dim, 
Whose every angle is a half-starved whim, 
Blind as a mole and curious as a lynx, 

Who rides a beetle which he crlls a ‘* Sphinx.” 
And O what questions asked in club-foot rhyme 
Of Earth the tongueless and the deaf mute time! 
Here babbling “ Insight”’ shouts in Nature’s ears 
His last conundrum on the orbs and spheres, 
There Self-inspection sucks its little thumb, 
With ‘“* Whence am I?” and “ Wherefore did I come ?” 
Deluded infants! will they ever know 

Some doubts must darken o’er the world below, 
Though all the Platos of the nursery trail 

Their “ clouds of glory’’ at the go-cart’s tail ? 

O might they profit by these trivial lines 

That rank their author with the ‘‘ Philistines,”’ 

A stubborn race, that spurning foreign law 

Was much belabored with an ass’s jaw! 


Melodious Laura!* From the sad retreats 

That hold thee, smothered with excess of sweets, 
Shade of a shadow, spectre of a dream, 

Glance thy wan eye across the Stygian stream! 
The slip-shod dreamer treads thy fragrant halls, 
The sophist’s cobwebs hang thy roseate walls, 
And o’er the crotchets of thy jingling tunes 

The bard of mystery scrawls his crooked “ runes.” 


Yes, thou art gone, with all the tuneful hordes 
That candied thoughts in amber-colored words, 
And in the precincts of thy late abodes 

The clattering verse-wright hammers Orphic odes. 


Thou, soft as zephyr, wast content to fly 

On the gilt pinions of a balmy sigh ; 

He, vast as Phaebus on his burning wheels, 
Would stride through ether at Orion’s heels ; 
Thy emblem, Laura, was a perfume jar, 

And thine, young Orpheus, is a pewter star ; 
The balance trembles, be its verdict told, 
When the new jargon slumbers with the old! 


Cease, playful goddess! From thine airy bound 
Drop like a feather softly to the ground ; 

This light bolero grows a ticklish dance, 

And there is mischief in thy kindling glance. 
To-morrow bids thee, with rebuking frown, 
Change thy gauze tunic for a home-made gown, 
Too blest by fortune, if the passing day 

Adorn thy bosom with its frail bouquet, 

But oh, still happier if the next forgets 

Thy daring steps and dangerous pirouettes. 


* The verses of Lanra Matilda are still remembered by 
the readers of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 
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MY ONE ADVENTURE AS A BRIGAND. 





BY N. P. WILLIs. 





I was standing in a hostelry, at Geneva, making a 
bargain with an Italian for a place in a return carriage 
to Florence, when an Englishman, who had been in 
the same steamer with me on Lake Leman, the day 
before, came in and stood listening to the conversa- 
tion. We had been the only two passengers on 
board, but had passed six hours in each other’s com- 
pany without speaking. The road toan Englishman’s 
friendship is to have shown yourself perfectly in- 
different to his acquaintance, and, as I liked him from 
the first, we were now ready to be conscious of each 
other’s existence. 

‘*T beg pardon,” said he, advancing in a pause of 
the vetturino’s oration, ‘‘ will you allow me to en- 
gage a place with you? I am going to Florence, and, 
if agreeable to you, we will take the carriage to our- 
selves.” 

I agreed very willingly, and in two hours we were 
free of the gates of Geneva, and keeping along the 
edge of the lake in the cool twilight of one of the 
loveliest of Heaven’s summer evenings. The car- 
riage was spaciously contrived for four; and, with 
the curtains up all around, our feet on the forward 
seat, my companion smoking, and conversation bub- 
bling up to please itself, we rolled over the smooth | 
road, gliding into the first chapter of our acquaintance 
as tranquilly as Geoffrey Crayon and his reader into 
the first chapter of any thing he has written. 

My companion (Mr. St. John Elmslie, as put down 
in his passport,) seemed to have something to think of 
besides propitiating my good will, but he was con- 
siderate and winning, from evident high breeding, and 
quite open, himself, to my most scrutinizing study. | 
He was about thirty, and, without any definite beauty, 
was a fine specimen of a man. Probably most per- 
sons would have called him handsome. I liked him 
better, probably, from the subdued melancholy with 
which he brooded on his secret thought, whatever it 
might be—sad men, in this world of boisterous gayety 
or selfish ill-humor, interesting me always. 

From that something, on which his memory fed in 
quiet but constant reverie, nothing aroused my com- 
panion except the passing of a traveling carriage, 
going in the other direction, on our own arrival at an 
inn. I began to suspect, indeed, after a little while, 
that Elmslie had some understanding with our vettu- 
rino, for, on the approach of any vehicle of pleasure, 





our horses became restive, and, with a sudden pull-up, 
stood directly across the way. Out jumped my friend | 


to assist in controlling the restive animals, and, in the 





five minutes during which the strangers were obliged 
to wait, we generally saw their heads once or twice 


thrust inquiringly from the carriage window. This 





done, our own vehicle was again wheeled about, and 
the travelers allowed to proceed. 

We had arrived at Bologna with but one interrup- 
tion to the quiet friendliness of our intercourse. 
Apropos of some vein of speculation, I had asked 
my companion if he were married. He was silent 
fora moment, and then, in a jocose tone of voice, 
which was new to me, replied, ‘‘I believe I have a 
wife—somewhere in Scotland.” But though Elmslie 
had determined to show me that he was neither an- 
noyed nor offended at my inquisitiveness, his manner 
changed. He grew ceremonious. For the remainder 
of that day, I felt uncomfortable, I scarce knew why ; 
and I silently determined that if my friend continued 
so exceedingly well-bred in his manner for another 
day, I should find an excuse for leaving him at 
Bologna. 

But we had left Bologna, and, at sunset of a warm 
day, were slowly toiling up the Apennines. The inn 
to which we were bound was in sight, a mile or two 
above us, and, as the vetturino stopped to breathe his 
horses, Elmslie jumped from the carriage and started 
to walk on. I took advantage of his absence to 
stretch myself over the vacated cushions, and, on our 
arrival at the inn, was soundly asleep. 

‘My friend’s voice, in an unusual tone, awoke me, 
and, by his face, as he looked in at the carriage 
window, I saw that he was under some extraordinary 
excitement. This I observed by the light of the 
stable-lantern—for the hostelry, Italian fashion, oc- 
cupied the lower story of the inn, and our carriage 
was driven under the archway, where the faint light 
from without made but little impression on the dark- 
ness. I followed Elmslie’s beckoning finger, and 
climbing after him up the stairway of stone, stood in 
a large refectory occupying the whole of the second 
story of the building. 

At the first glance I saw that there was an English 
party in the house. An Italian inn of the lower order 
has no provision for private parties, and few, except 
English, travelers object to joining the common even- 
ing meal. The hall was dark with the twilight, but a 
large curtain was suspended across the farther ex- 
tremity, and, by the glimmer of lights, and an oc- 
casional sound of a knife, a party was within supping 
in silence. 

** If you speak, speak in Italian,” whispered Elms- 
lie, taking me by the arm, and leading me on tiptoe 
to one of the corners of the curtain. 

I looked in and saw two persons seated at a table— 
a bold and soldierly looking man of fifty, and a young 
lady, evidently his daughter. The beauty of the last 
mentioned person was so extraordinary that I nearly 
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committed the indiscretion of an exclamation in 
English. She was slight, but of full and well-rounded 
proportions, and she sat and moved with an emi- 
nent grace and lady-like-ness altogether captivating. 
Though her face expressed a settled sadness, it was 
of unworn and faultless youth and loveliness, and 
while her heavily fringed eyes would have done, in 
their expression, for a Niobe, Hebe’s lips were not 
more ripe, nor Juno’s arched more proudly. She 
was a blonde, with eyes and eyelashes darker than her 
hair—a kiygd of beauty almost peculiar to England. 

The passing in of a tall footman, in a plain livery 
of gray, interrupted my gaze, and Elmslie drew me 
away by the arm, and led me into the road in front of 
the Locanda. The night had now fallen, and we 
strolled up and down in the glimmer of the starlight. 
My companion was evidently much disturbed, and 
we made several turns after I had seen very plainly 
that he was making up his mind to communicate to 
me the secret. 

‘“‘T have a request to make of you,” he said, at 
last; ‘‘a service to exact, rather, to which there 
were no hope that you would listen for a moment if I 
did not first tell you a very singular story. Havea 
little patience with me and I will make it as brief as 
I can—the briefer, that I have no little pain in recall- 
ing it with the distinctness of description.” 

I expressed my interest in all that concerned my 
new friend, and begged him to go on. 

‘** Hardly six years ago,” said Elmslie, pressing my 
arm gently in acknowledgment of my sympathy, ‘I 
left college and joined my regiment, for the first time, 
in Scotland. By the way, I should re-introduce my- 
self to you as Viscount 8 , of the title of which, 
then, I was in prospect. My story hinges somewhat 
upon the fact that, as an honorable captain, a noble- 
man in expectancy, I was an object of some ex- 
traneous interest to the ladies who did the flirting for 
the garrison. God forgive me for speaking lightly on 





the subject! 

‘* A few evenings after my arrival, we had been 
dining rather freely at mess, and the major an- 
nounced to us that we were invited to take tea with 
a linen-draper, whose house was a popular resort of 
the officers of the regiment. The man had three or 
four daughters, who, as the phrase goes, ‘ gave you a 
great deal for your money,” and, for romping and 
frolicking, they had good looks and spirit enough. 
The youngest was really very pretty, but the eldest, 
to whom I was exclusively presented by the major, 
as a sort of quiz on a newcomer, was a sharp and 
sneering old maid, red-headed, freckled and some- 
what lame. Not to be outdone in frolic by my per- 
secutor, 1 commenced making love to Miss Jacky in 
mock-heroics, and we were soon marching up and 
down the room, to the infinite entertainment of my 
brother officers, lavishing on each other every possible 
term of endearment. 

‘In the midst of this, the major came up to me 
with rather a serious face. 

‘“¢ Whatever you do,’ said he, ‘for God’s sake 
do n’t call the old girl your wife. The joke might be 
serious.’ 


2 





‘Tt was quite enough that I was desired not to do 
any thing in the reign of misrule then prevailing. I 
immediately assumed a connubial air, to the best of 
my dramatic ability, begged Miss Jacky to join me in 
the frolic, and made the rounds of the room, intro- 
ducing the old girl as Mrs. Elmslie, and receiving 
from her quite as many tendernesses as were bearable 
by myself or the company present. I observed that 
the lynx-eyed linen-draper watched this piece of fun 
very closely, and my friend, the major, seemed dis- 
tressed and grave about it. But we carried it out till 
the party broke up, and the next day the regiment 
was ordered over to Ireland, and I thought no more, 
for awhile, either of Miss Jacky or my own absurdity. 

“Two years afterward, I was, at a drawing-room 
at St. James’s, presented, for the first time, by the 
name which I bear. It was not a very agreeable 
event to me, as our family fortunes were inadequate 
to the proper support of the title, and on the generosity 
of a maternal uncle, who had been at mortal variance 
with my father, depended our hopes of restoration to 
prosperity. From the mood of bitter melancholy in 
which I had gone through the ceremony of an intro- 
duction, I was aroused by the murmur in the crowd 
at the approach of a young girl just presented to the 
king. She was following a lady whom I slightly 
knew, and had evidently been presented by her; and, 
before I had begun to recover from my astonishment 
at her beauty, I was requested by this lady to give 
her protégé an arm and follow to a less crowded 
apartment of the palace. 

“Ah, my friend! the exquisite beauty of Lady 
Melicent—but you have seen her. She is here, and 
I must fold her in my arms to-night, or perish in the 
attempt. 

‘** Pardon me!” he added, as I was about to interrupt 
him with an explanation. ‘She has been—she is— 
my wife! She loved me and married me, making 
life a heaven of constant ecstasy—for I whorshiped 
her with every fibre of my existence.” 

He paused and gave me his story brokenly, and I 
waited for him to go on without questioning. 

‘‘ We had lived together in absolute and unclouded 
happiness for eight months, in lover-like seclusion at 
her father’s house, and I was looking forward to the 
birth of my child with anxiety and transport, when 
the death of my uncle left me heir to his immense 
fortune, and I parted from my greater treasure to go 
and pay the fitting respect at his burial. 

‘‘T returned, after a week’s absence, with an im- 
patience and ardor almost intolerable, and found the 
door closed against me. 

“There were two letters for me at the porter’s 
lodge—one from Lord A , my wife’s father, in- 
forming me that the Lady Melicent had miscarried 
and was dangerously ill, and enjoining upon me, as a 
man of honor and delicacy, never to attempt to see 
her again, and another from Scotland, claiming a 
fitting support for my lawful wife, the daughter of the 
linen-draper. The proofs of the marriage, duly sworn 
to and certified by the witnesses of my fatal frolic, 
were enclosed, and on my recovery, six weeks after, 
from the delirium into which these multiplied horrors 
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precipitated me, I found that, by the Scotch law, the 
first marriage was valid, and my ruin was irrevocable.” 

‘** And how long since was this?” I inquired, break- 
ing in upon his narration for the first time. 

* A year anda month—and till to-night I have not 
seen her. But I must break through this dreadful 
separation now—and I must speak to her, and press 
her to my breast—and you will aid me?” 

“To the last drop of my blood, assuredly. But how?” 

‘Come to the inn! You have not supped, and we 
will devise as you eat. And youmustlend me your in- 
vention, for my heart and brain seem to me going wild.” 

Two hours after, with a pair of loaded pistols in 
my breast, we went to the chamber of the host, and 
bound him and his wife to the posts of their bed. 
There was but one man about the house, the hostler, 
and we had made him intoxicated with our traveling 
flask of brandy. Lord A—— and his daughter were 
still sitting up, and she, at her chamber window, was 
watching the just risen moon, over which the clouds 
were drifting very rapidly. Our business was, now, | 
only with them, as, in their footman, my companion 
had found an attached creature, who remembered him 
and willingly agreed to offer no interruption. 

After taking a pull at the brandy-flask myself, (for, 
in spite of my blackened face and the slouched hat of | 
the hostler, I required some fortification of the muscles 
of my face before doing violence to an English noble- 
man,) I opened the door of the chamber which must 
be passed to gain access to that of Lady Melicent. 
It was Lord A ’s sleeping-room, and, though the | 
light was extinguished, I could see that he was still | 
up, and sitting at the window. Turning my lantern | 
inward, I entered the room and set it down, and, to 
my relief, Lord A soliloquized, in English, that it 
was the host with a hint that it was time to go to bed. | 
My friend was at the door, according to my arrange- | 
ment, ready to assist me should I find any difficulty ; | 











but, from the dread of premature discovery of his 
person, he was to let me manage it alone if possible. 

Lord A sat unsuspectingly in his chiar, with 
his head turned half way over his shoulder to see why 
the officious host did not depart. I sprung suddenly 
upon him, drew him backward and threw him on his 
face, and, with my hand over his month, threatened 
him with death, in my choicest Italian, if he did not 
remain passive till his portmanteau had been looked 
into. I thought he might submit with the idea that it 
was only a robbery, andso it proved. He allowed me, 
after a short struggle, to tie his hands behind him, and 
march him down to his carriage, before the muzzle of 
my pistol. The hostelry was still as death, and, shutting 
his carriage door upon his lordship, I mounted guard. 

The night seemed to me very long, but morning 
dawned, and, with the earliest gray, the postilions 
came knocking at the outer door of the Locanda. 
My friend went out to them, while I marched back 
Lord A to his chamber, and, by immense bribing, 
the horses were all put to our carriage a half hour 
after, and the outraged nobleman was left without the 
means of pursuit till their return. We reached Flo- 
rence in safety, and pushed on immediately to Leghorn, 
where we took the steamer for Marseilles and eluded 
arrest, very much to my most agreeable surprise. 

By a Providence that does not always indulge mor- 
tals with removing those they wish in another world, 
Lord S has lately been freed from his harrowing 











_ chain by the death of his so-called lady; and, having 


re-married Lady Melicent, their happiness is renewed 
and perfect. In his letter to me, announcing it, he 
gives me liberty to tell the story, as the secret was 
divulged to Lord A on the day of his second 





' nuptials. He said nothing, however, of his lordship’s 


forgiveness for my rude handling of his person, and, 
in ceasing to be considered a brigand, possibly I am 
responsible as a gentleman. 





AN AUTUMNAL DAY. 





BY THE COUNTESS 


OF BLESSINGTON. 





Now shines the sun, and sheds a thousand rays, 
And o’er the variegated foliage plays, 

And sparkles o’er the bosom of yon stream, 
Which mirrors back its bright effulgent beam. 
A golden tint, a tender, trembling green, 

With sombre brown, amid the leaves are seen, 
Myriads of insects ply their tiny wings, 

And many a bird its cheerful carol sings, 

The fruitful fields and azure skies rejoice, 
And homage pay to Nature, while the voice 
Of gladness issues forth from bush and brake 
Where nested choristers sweet music make ; 
All, all is gay—whatever meets the sight 

Fills the rapt mind with visions of delight. 


But soon a cloud obscures the sun’s bright face, 
Dark and more dark it grows, until we trace, 
Through its opaqueness, scarce a lurid ray 

To mark the progress of the King of Day; 

And even that lingering ray its beauty shrouds 
And yields in terror to a host of clouds. 





The winds in fitful gusts menace the trees, 


Which bend their branches to the angry breeze 
That strews their leafy honors to the ground, 

And sends them eddying with the dust around. 
Swift from the skies descends a whelming shower, 
The dense and drifting clouds portentous lower, 
Wrapping the landscape in a fearful gloom, 

While Nature seems to mourn o’er Summer’s tomb, 


Meet emblem of man’s life— this Autumn Day! 
Its morn all brilliant, as the solar ray, 

Elate with youth, by smiling Hope led on, 

Ere morn hath passed, behold its brightness gone, 
Each fair illusion Fancy’s touch portrayed 
Faded forever from the dupe they made, 

While sage Experience, pointing to the past, 
Warns that new joys will vanish like the last ; 
Experience—monitress whose truth none own 
Till happiness and hope themselves have flown. 
Then Evening comes, sad type of deeper gloom, 
Whose dark perspective shows the opening tomb; 
Oh! may it find us waiting calm, resigned, 

The inevitable lot of human kind. 
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A CONTRAST. 





BY MISS SEDGWICK. 





TuE contrasts and disparities of life beset us at 
every step. We are startled by them, and we try to 
soften the pain they produce by the reflection that the 
inner does not answer to the outer world, by repeat- 
ing, as we survey the gorgeous pomps and pampering 
luxuries that surround one condition, “all is not gold 
that glitters,” and saying to the ‘‘ meagre lead” of the 
patient poor “here I choose!” And when the case 
is beyond this trite aphoristic comfort, our faith 
lays hold on the reverses of another life to solve the 
mysteries of this. Still there is an unsolved mystery 
after all that observation, reason and hope have done 
to aid us. The distance between man and man is 
frightful, even in the most favored parts of our favored 
country, where the institutions of government and the 
habits of society do what they can to equalize con- 
dition. The scale does not run quite so high nor so 
low here as in the old world, where art is chained to 
the car of the rich and high-born, and industry and in- 
genuity exhaust their power to satisfy wants happily 
unknown to us. But here some are born to affluence, 
to moral training and virtuous restraint, while others 
inherit poverty and vice, and all manner of abjectness. 
Some are endowed with an intelligence that ensures 
them progress; they are forever mounting upward on 
untiring wings, all life is bright to them. Others are 
imbecile from their births, feebly struggling, always 
disheartened, clogs to others and burdens to them- 
selves. One, with strong muscles and elastic step, 
bounds onward, while a brother, heavily following on 
his crutch, gazes after him with a misty eye. One 
sister has an eye that can look at the sun, and another 
sits in darkness which the sun never enlightens, and 
so it goes—the shades of being are infinite. 

We cannot envy those who are unconscious of 
these contrasts, or insensible to them; and to those 
who are too sensitive to them we would recommend, 
instead of letting their sympathies run into repining, 
and despondency, to convert them into means of les- 
sening these disparities into smiles, and gentle words, 
and kind deeds—into the generous concession of their 
own privileges to the wants of others. The experi- 
ment of extracting sun-beams from cucumbers failed 
in the physical world, but in the moral world there is 
no material too stubborn to produce them, and no 
limit to their production—if we set about their manu- 
facture in the right way. I made a short excursion 
up the Hudson, the other day, with a friend who has 
a kind of instinct for this manufacture. He is no 
political haranguer—he is no agrarian, nor transcen- 
dentalist, nor partisan of Fourier—he is not even a 
professor of any of the noted philanthropies, but the 
seeds of whatever is best in their theories were 
sown in his nature, and, with some resemblance to 





what happens in the vegetable world, where, from 
the seeds deep laid in the earth’s bosom, one set of 
productions follows another, so with him in the pro- 
gression of years and occasions, comes the virtue 
suited to them. There is an ease and grace in his 
virtue that marks its origin. The arts of education 
produce, after all, but a clumsy imitation of that 
which the breath of the Almighty infuses. The 
goodness of rule and training and effort is very ser- 
viceable, but it is but an artificial light which may go 
out at any moment, and, at best, enlightens but a 
small and limited sphere, while a ray from the cen- 
tral sun is ever burning and all penetrating. But it 
was not with the intention of eulogizing my friend 
that I began, but to record one of those strong con- 
trasts in life, which we observed together. We were 
on our way to visit a friend, who has one of the love- 
liest villas on the river. We had left dear friends 
who were impatient for our return, and we felt that 
agreeable kind of self-consequence natural to those 
who leave behind, and go to something kinder than 
the kindest welcome of an inn. It was not a genial 
afternoon. The cold north wind came gustily down 
the river, threatening to blight the blossoming orchards 
that were now in their spring beauty along the banks, 
but we had plenty of coats, cloaks, and shawls, and, 
not caring for the caprices of the weather, we paced 
the deck, enjoying the freshness of the breezes, and 
marking the improvements on the very beautiful 
borders of the river. Here we observed new cot- 
tages, built with well-instructed taste, and there old 
ones repainted in softened colors harmonizing with 
green trees and gray rocks. There were various re- 
formations and adornments that indicated the progress 
of landscape taste; and that art was beginning to 
study and follow nature. And surely she deserves 
such service here, where in every variety of moun- 
tain, rock, and woodland she is prepared for man’s 
embellishment and enjoyment. An observer of the 
banks of the Hudson for the last three or four years, 
must notice a striking change and advance in its rural 
embellishments. The glaring white of the houses is 
giving place to colors healing to the eye. Instead 
of the hideous incongruities which money, without 
taste, produced in the hotelish-looking houses that 
seemed to have been erected to glorify the painter and 
glazier, we have the graceful cottage, suggesting 
ideas of home, peace and contentment; and, in place 
of the wooden-Grecian colonnades, we have edifices 
springing up that remind one of the light and joyous 
Italian villa. The landscape and flower garden are 
surrounding these residences, and remind us of a 
beautiful remark of Mr. Downing (to whom we be- 
lieve is mainly owing this sudden improvement) in 
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his introduction to ‘‘ Landscape Gardening.” ‘As 
the first man was shut out from the garden,” he says, 
‘‘in the cultivation of which no alloy was mixed 
with his happiness, the desire to return to it seems 
to be implanted by nature more or less strongly in 
every heart.” Truly it seems to be Mr. Downing’s 
blessed mission to arouse and direct this love, and he 
must be dull indeed who should read this gentleman’s 
very elegant works on landscape gardening and rural 
architecture without feeling it to be his duty as well 
as happiness to embellish the patrimony Heaven has 
bestowed on him, whether that patrimony be a princi- 
pality or a half acre. Some of these thoughts oc- 
curred to us as my friend and myself steamed up the 
Hudson, fenced against the too rude visitation of the 
winds, seeing and enjoying, going from one form of 
social comfort and happiness to another. And now 
for the ‘‘ contrast’? to which I have alluded. There 
was an Irish woman cowering down in the most 
sheltered place she could find on the deck. She had 
a teething baby in her arms, who, fevered and rest- 
less, was throwing its arms and legs out of the blanket 
shawl—the only comfort the poor mother seemed to 
possess—which she had taken from her own shoulders 
to wrap around the child. Her face was swollen and 
bound up for a growling tooth-ache, and whenever 
she could pacify the fretting child, her thoughts 
evidently reverted to herself, and she became con- 
scious of what Bugns calls 
“ The hell o’ a’ diseases.” 

She took it, however, more meekly than he did, for, 
instead of kicking ‘‘the wee stools owre the mickle,” 
she merely manifested her suflering by weaving to 
and fro, and moaning in a low voice. Her husband 
bore her miseries—as husbands sometimes do their 
wives—philosophically. He sat at some distance 
from her, smoking and cracking jokes with a com- 
rade, now and then tossing a pea-nut to the child, 
which the poor thing threw off loathingly. The mo- 
ther did not utter an impatient word, but, casting a 
glance toward her husband and his boon companion, 
she said to me, ‘*‘ The men has it pleasanter traveling 
as the women does—don’t you think so, ma’am?” 
But ‘‘ there ’s a difference in men—that’s a fact,” as I 
once heard oracularly remarked, and my friend, whose 
nerves vibrated smypathetically to the poor woman’s, 
had gone in search of relief for her, and returned 
from the steward’s stores with laudanum, camphor and 
what not. The kindness at least was remedial. She 
was pleased and grateful. As we turned from her, 
we observed a little pilgrim from another land, a Ger- 
man boy, who had crept away from his mother and 
was picking up the pea-nuts the sick child had re- 
jected. The father, who hada younger child in his 
arms, reproved the little urchin’s pilfering, and drew 
him back to his mother’s side, a sturdy German wo- 
man, who looked rather amused than disturbed by her 
boy’s misdemeanor. In this conjugal partnership, it 
was evident the husband did not monopolize the 
‘‘ pleasant times,” but took his fair part in the burden 
of parental life. My heart warms to the German ac- 
cent as readily as His Grace of Argyle’s did to the 
Tartan, and I involutarily approached these poor emi- 





grants from a country rightly called a “ father land.” 
The amenity and kindliness of the man’s countenance 
attracted me. It brought to my mind many a face 
that had cheered me when I was a stranger in his 
land, where the humanities pervade all classes. But, 
poor fellow, he had lost the cheerful look—the sun 
light that beams there from prince and peasant. He 
looked sadly weather-stained by the adverse storms 
of life. The atmosphere of this foreign land is apt 
to be a little agueish to the poor emigrant. Our new 
acquaintance talked English tolerably, and, as we 
manifested some interest in him, he soon told us his 
story. There was nothing very strange or startling in 
it, but whoever will listen patiently to the true story of 
these poor seekers of a new home among us, will, 
we believe, cease to feel hostility to them. 

Strass, for that was his name, had been bred to the 
trade of porcelain pipe making, as sure a trade in 
Germany as a shoemaker’s is with us, for there every 
body smokes, and the pipe, being an article of general 
necessity as well as luxury, employs great numbers in 
its manufacture and vending. It is a work of fine art 
too; a German gentleman is as dainty in his pipe as 
a lady in her china. The principle of division of 
labor—austere in the old countries—utterly unfits per- 
sons, bred in some branches of manufacture there, 
for earning a living here. A poor Englishman, 
trained, as his father and* grandfather were before 
him, to making the hinges of watch-cases, came 
here to ply his trade. The fashion of watch-cases 
passed away, and with it went the poor man’s living. 
His and his progenitor’s intellect, skill, and all had 
been worked into hinges. He could make hinges 


admirably, but nothing else, and this is the country 


for men. of such flexible art as the Western genius, 
who was farming it one month, school-keeping the 
next, and, liking neither, took to engineering on board 
a Mississippi steamer. How soon it exploded we did 
not learn. 

But, to return to our friend, Strass. We will let 
him tell his story in his own words, they being sim- 
pler and more forcible, and rather less liable to digres- 
sion. In reply to my question (a hospitable question, 
let John Bull growl at it as he will) of how he liked 
our country, he replied—‘‘ Well—it is not home—the 
people are kind—but it is not home.” 

‘* How came you to leave your home ?” 

‘* Why, my brother had come before me, and he 
wrote begging me to come after him, and telling how 
easy a good living might be got here, and how every 
body was free in the United States. It was just as I 
had been doing seven years’ soldier’s duty—had been 
seven years away from my wife, and here I thought I 
would be free to follow my trade, and ask no man’s 
leave. My mother tried to keep me, I thought it was 
only her feelings—that’s the way with young people, 
you know, ma’am. She offered me all she had if I would 
leave my girl with her—that one there—then my only 
one, but I could not. So we came—it’s now three 
years last fall. Manya night, as I lay in the ship that 
brought us, I cried from night till morning, and when 
I got a moment’s sleep I was at home again, and sorry 
enough to wake from it—my wife has a stouter heart, 
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thank God, and she laughed at me. My only com- 
fort was thinking of my brother, and how glad he, 
poor fellow, in this strange land, would be to see us— 
but when we got to New York he was not there. I 
could not speak a word of English. I got the 
cheapest place I could find, expecting the little money 
left would last me till I got into business. But I soon 
found that was not coming in a hurry to poor Strass. 
Nobody uses porcelain pipes here—they smoke in 
nothing but clay pipes, that cost a penny a piece—it is 
a pity to my mind—but there is no help for it. It was 
a hard winter in the city—more workers than work— 
my wife lying in with my second baby, that died, and 
I taken with a fever that came from a failing heart— 
our little money was every day less. I would not let 
my wife go out begging with a basket, for I knew we 
should soon be ruined that way, so we kept on till 
spring. Then came my brother, thank God, and, find- 
ing me not fit for any kind of work, he said I should 
be a pedler. So he sent me off with a well-filled 
pack, and, as I could not yet speak any English, he 
wrote on a sheet of paper such phrases as he thought 
would be needful for me. I came in a steamer to 
Newburgh, and then struck back into the country, 
For three days I did well. I kept my English paper 
in the German bible my mother gave me, and it an- 
swered all the purpose. There was no question I 
had to ask or answer, my brother had not thought of. 
It is strange, when one only says what’s necessary, 
how very little is wanted. It seemed to me a wild 
wilderness land, being used, as you, ma’am, that 
have seen my country, know, to seeing villages as 
thick as the bunches of grapes on our vines. But I 
tried to keep up a good heart—the people were kind, 
—I have always found the Yankee people so. I got 
my meals and lodging for a trifle, at the farm-houses, 
and paid out of my goods. The fourth day, I began 
to feel 1 had gone beyond my strength—I had never 
quite got back my health from the fever—I had no 
luck that day—I traveled on and on, and found few 
houses and fewer buyers. At night I arrived, weary 
and chilly, my benes aching, and my heart aching 
worse, at a farm-house, where there were three 
youngish women, and nothing of mankind about the 
house. They looked shy of me. I opened my pack 
to get out my tongue, as I called it, meaning to tell 
them I was not well, and to ask leave to stay there. 

opened the bible and the paper was gone—I emptied 
my pack—TI shook out my goods, but no paper could 
be found—it was gone forever. My heart sunk, I 
folded up my goods, and tried to make the girls un- 
derstand-by signs. I offered them money, a sign that 
is easiest understood, but it would not do. I after- 
ward learned there had been a story in the newspaper 
of a German murdering a whole family in New Jer- 
sey, and the girls thought all Germans would do the 
like—so the more I urged the more they shook their 
heads and pointed to the door, and when I signed to 
the barn, they looked one at the other and shook their 
heads more than ever—poor foolish things! So I took 
up my pack and went tremblingly on my way. I 
soon saw a candle light from a house down in a little 
nook between the hills, a mile, or it might not be 

Q* 





more than half a mile distant, for my legs moved 
heavily. Oh what a sight is that little far shining 
candle when it comes from one’s own house—or a 
friend’s house—or if it be in one’s own village, or 
country even; but, in a strange land, it’s these 
pleasantest home things that give us most pain, I think.” 

Strass paused to hush the baby, wakening in his 
arms, and to say he feared his little boy, John, who 
was picking at some flowers in my lap, tired me. I 
assured him that neither John nor his story tired me, 
arid he proceeded. 

‘** Well, ma’am, I came to the house, which looked 
something neater than the common farm-houses. The 
dew was on the honey-suckles and roses, and they 
smelled sweetly about the door. I felt as if the sweet 
scent were God’s welcome, and I stopped a minute 
on the door step, and knocked somehow with a lighter 
heart. A little lad opened the door for me, and with 
such a pleasant voice bid me walk in that I under- 
stood perfectly ; and when I came inside his mother, 
who was sitting there with her little folks, motioned 
to me to sit down, and, seeing that I looked pale and 
faint, she told her children to drag my pack into the 
next room, and in five minutes she had made me a 
cup of tea, for the tea-ketthe was waiting for her 
husband, and set a nice supper before me. My tears 
spoke my thanks plain enough—I had no need of my 
paper then. When my supper was finished, she 
opened a door from the kitchen into a /ittle bed-room, 
and showed meI might sleep there. The children 
were like the mother—so kind. It seemed they could 
not do enough for me—a little girl even set a rocking- 
chair for me, and put a cushion under my head. I[ 
should have been a new man, but that the thoughts of 
my lost paper weighed heavily on my mind. But 
surely the sight of such a family was a cure for the 
heart-ache, and just sucha sight is not I think to be 
seen out of your country. A mother with six children 
about her, the oldest not more than ten, the youngest 
a baby in the cradle, living without a servant of any 
kind, and her house as neat as if she had a dozen of 
them, and she sitting down, with books and maps and 
pictures, instructing her children, and with a voice 
and manner fitting a prince’s daughter. No—it’s only 
in your country, ma’am, that the women can go from 
the bottom to the top of the ladder. I did what I 
could to please the little people—I opened my pack 
and showed them all that was in it. I tried to sing 
them a merry German song, but merry it would not 
be, for the morrow was before me without my paper, 
and I was going to bed, to worry all night about it, 
when the father came home. And he could speak 
German. By God! I was rich then!” 

I hope my readers will pardon Strass’ oath, as I 
did. It seemed to burst from his lips as the name of 
a father at the memory of a sudden and great joy. It 
is hardly worth while to detail the farther particulars 
of his story. His new friend re-wrote his paper for 
him. He had since pursued his peddling career 
with moderate success, and with singular honesty, as 
I inferred from his being now on his way to settle his 
family in one of the western counties, at the earnest 
persuasion of a neighborhood which he had supplied 
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in all his pedestrian tours. Strass’ face could not 
be mistaken. It marked one 


‘¢ Whose honesty is not 
So loose or easy that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away or glittering look it blind ; 
Who rides his sure and even trot 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind.”’ 
Would to Heaven that more in our country, foreign 
or native, high or low, deserved Herbert’s quaint 
praise! 

The evening was coming on, dark, cold and frosty, 
when we arrived at Newburgh, where, on being drop- 
ped off the boat, we found our expecting host with 
his most comfortable carriage awaiting us. A fifteen 
minutes’ drive took us to his house, where, in spite of 
the cold evening, magnolias, acacias, laburnums, and 
a multitude of spring flowers were breathing forth 
upon us what our friend Strass had aptly called 
‘*God’s welcome.” From a vestibule we passed 
through a hall, decorated with armor, cross-bows, ant- 
lers, and various pretty antique things, into a library 
lit up cheerfully, and most cheerfully by the smiling 
earnest welcome of our hostess. In our country where, 
let a house be ever so well appointed, the duty of 





looking after the arrangements for the guests falls on 
the mistress, a new comer does not feel quite tranquil 
till the face of the hostess is read, and if then, under 
the veil of courtesy, or dutiful concession to the rights 
and requirements of the husband, there is no sup- 
pressed worry, anxiety, nor dissatisfaction of any sort, 
if instead of this there is a frankness, a spontaneous | 
kindness, an evident merging of the disquiets and _ 
fatigues of the housewife in the enjoyments of the | 
hostess, and, in addition to this, a certain graceful | 
laisser-aller—then is the welcome to a friend’s house 
next best to the salutation of home voices. 
And such was our reception from the hospitable | 
mistress of , and hardly had I had time to look 











around upon the tasteful fitting up of the library on 
the book-cases, sunken in the wall with oaken-mould- 
ings and surmounted with a bust of the presiding 
genius of each department of literature, placed on 
one of Platt’s prettiest brackets, on the pilgrim chairs, 
true vouchers that my hostess is descended from a 
Puritan ancestor, whose charter of nobility is as 
old as the may-flower, and as firm as Plymouth Rock. 
On the fresh pots of rare flowers in the bay window, 
on—but to name each article of furniture, even where 
nothing was superfluous, would involve the temptation 
to description, for all were expressions of the refined 
taste of the proprietors, and before I had half time 
enough to satisfy my eye upon them, the door opened 
into the dining-room, where the fragrant tea invited 
us, accompanied with excellent cold meats, and 
certain preparations so delicate that no hand less 
dainty than our hostess’ could have compounded them. 
And from this scene of modest luxury, bright with 
happy human faces, my thoughts for a moment re- 
verted to our companions in the steamer—to our poor 
Irish friend who, when we shook hands with her, 
was still hushing her teething baby, and compelled to 
pass the night on the cheerless deck, and many a 
night in a dismal canal boat on her way to a solitary 
cabin-home in a strange land—and to Strass with his 
little company, after a sail that had wearied us, un- 
encumbered as we were, mounted in a lumbering 


| stage-coach, to travel all night over broken spring 


roads—all night! three days and nights, as he told 
me, before he should reach his little lodge, where 
ne’er a porcelain pipe would come, nor a sound from 
the merry holidays of his father-land. 

We conclude as we began; the contrasts and dis- 
parities of life are startling and painful. Should not 
the abyss between one condition and another be filled 
up as far as may be by kind words, and kinder deeds? 





THE LADY'S. YB. 


A SONG. 





BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 





‘Yrs!’ I answered you last night— 
“No!” this morning, sir, I say— 


Colors seen by candlelight 


Cannot look the same by day. 


When the tabors played their best, 
And the dancers were not slow, 

“ Love me’’ sounded like a jest, 
Fit for *¢ yes’? or fit for “ no.” 


Thus, the sin is on us both ; 
Was to dance a time to woo? 





Wooer light makes fickle troth— 
Scorn of me recoils on you. 


Learn to win a lady’s faith a 
Nobly, as the thing is high— : 
Bravely, as in fronting death— 
With a virtuous gravity. 


Lead her from the painted boards— 
Point her to the starry skies— 
Guard her, by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship’s datteries. 


By your truth she shall be true, 
Ever true as wives of yore, 
And her “ yes,” once said to you, 

Shall be yes for evermore. 
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BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CASKET OF FATE,” ETC. 





** EvELINE, allow me to present my cousin, Mr. 
Gardner—Miss Willis, Howard.” 

Miss Eveline Willis looked down and smiled, and 
made as graceful a courtesy as the circumstances 
would allow, and Mr. Gardner bowed—I cannot say 
to the ground, though he probably would have done 
so had there been any ground to bow to—but it so 
happened that, at the time this introduction took place, 
both parties were nearly over head and ears—not in 
love, but in water—bathing in the glorious surf at 
New Port, Rhode Island; and there they stood, face 
to face, uncertain whether to laugh or to blush, but 
very much inclined to fall in love at first sight at any 
rate—both of them—for Howard looked singularly 
handsome and picturesque, with his corsair-like scar- 
let bathing-dress, to which his black hair and eyes, 
and dark but soul-lighted complexion, formed a fine 
contrast; and as for Eveline, she seemed a very sea- 
nymph—an Oriental one—in her tunic and full panta- 
loons of light green flannel, with her pale, golden hair, 
glittering in the sun, and clinging in wet masses to a 
throat as white as the driven snow; and so they stood, 
for a full minute, looking into each other’s eyes, and 
then Eveline, in her embarrassment, turned for relief 
to her frolic-loving friend, Harriet Grey ; but she, the 
witch, had already vanished, and, for a moment, Eve- 
line thought her lost; the next, however, a voice, too 
gay and sweet to be mistaken, was heard at a distance 
singing— 

*¢ A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep, 
Where the scattered waters rave, 

And the winds their revels keep.” 
Far away in the surf—too far for the timid Eveline to 
venture—the spirited girl was trying to dance in spite 
of the roaring waves, which almost overwhelmed her, 
and so Eveline turned once more to her new acquaint- 
ance, and this time they both laughed; but in the 
midst of their mirth an enormous wave overtook them 
ere they were aware, and the lady would have been 
drowned had not the gentleman supported her in time ; 
as it was, she lost her consciousness for a few moments, 
and was borne by him insensible to a vacant car, 
where her friends soon gathered to her assistance, and 
thus ended Miss Willis’ first attempt at bathing. 





CHAPTER II. 


Eveline was no beauty; but her blush and smile 
were bewitching, and her eyes, darkly and divinely 
blue, were so seldom fully seen, shaded as they were 
by remarkably long and drooping lashes, that when 
she did lift them, they almost startled the beholder, 





and delighted him too, as much as if he were a second 
Columbus and had just discovered a new world; and 
so he had, a world of fresh thought and emotion, ever 
changing and ever beautiful. She was graceful and 
spirituelle. Every thing she did was done in a way 
of her own, and a peculiarly charming way it was. 
She was a constant study not only for a painter, but a 
poet; for the poetry of feeling breathed in every 
word and look. 

As she entered, after dinner, the drawing-room of 
their boarding house, with her uncle and Harriet 
Grey, all eyes were turned upon the new arrival ; and 
one stout, but very romantic-looking, young lady, in 
a thin white dress, long flaxen curls, sky-blue’ eyes 
and sash to match, all innocence and simplicity, as 
her mother was fondly wont to say, started with 
clasped hands from the sofa and caught our heroine 
in an unexpected and therefore embarrassing embrace. 
Eveline, mute with wonder, suffered herself to be 
drawn to the sofa and seated upon it, and then quietly 
releasing her form, asked her new friend to whom 
she was indebted for so warm a welcome. Tears, 
not, we fear, ‘‘unbidden,” rushed into the sky-blue 
eyes—‘‘ Ah, unkind! do you not remember your old 
shoolfellow, Heavenlietta?” This was said in a tone 
so tremulously imploring, that Eveline felt it would 
be the height of barbarity zot to remember, if she 
possibly could, and so, at last, she did recollect that 
at school, when only fourteen years of age, Miss 
Heavenlietta Waddle was in the daily habit of bring- 
ing herself and her sensibilities before the general eye, 
in some such manner as she had done just then. For 
instance, one day in passing the desk of the teacher, 
who was a young and interesting man, for the express 
purpose, as her observant and amused companions 
mischievously asserted, of obtaining his notice, just 
then abstracted by a poem, she brushed off a book, 
apparently by accident. The noise it made in falling 
at once aroused his attention, and Heavenlietta, in- 
stead of quietly apologizing, affected to be over- 
powered by terror and remorse, and throwing herself 
on her knees before the astonished master, raised her 
blue eyes and clasped her delicate ‘hands, calling 
Heaven to witness that her fault was involuntary, and 
imploring his forgiveness, in a voice almost inaudible 
from emotion ! 

‘“‘ Rise, Miss Waddle !” said he, as soon as he could 
sufficiently command iis countenance and voice to 
speak without betraying his keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous in her position, ‘‘ Rise, Miss Waddle, and read 
no more romances, till you can cease to imagine yotr- 
self a heroine in distress.” 
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‘Ah! my beloved friend!’ murmured Heaven- 
lietta, as soon as she found herself recognized—‘‘ At 
length then I have found a congenial soul! ‘Soul! 
did I say? The people around us have zo souls !” 

** No souls!” exclaimed our Eveline, trying to look 
as solemn as the occasion seemed to require, ‘‘ No 
souls! you alarm me!” 

‘Ah yes! you can sympathize with me; for sensi- 
tive as you are, you must often have suffered as I 
have. Can you imagine a suffering more exquisite ?” 

*¢ Are you in pain, Heavenlietta ?” 

Tn pain! No! why do you ask?” 

‘Oh! you spoke of suffering, and I thought you 
looked as if you had the tooth-ache.” 

‘‘ Eveline!” said Miss Waddle solemnly, with a 
sublime pathos of voice and manner, “ the agony to 
which I allude is of a more terrible nature !” 

Eveline was really frightened now—‘‘ What agony, 
my dear Miss Waddle ?” 

‘The agony of being constantly misunderstood by 
the heartless, thoughtless, frivolous beings around me. 
Gifted as I unhappily am by nature with a sensitive- 
ness the most exquisite, and affections the most 
ardent, they are wounded at every turn.” 

‘* But is it possible that a// the ladies and gentlemen 
present are thoughtless, heartless and frivolous ?” 

** All!” averred Heavenlietta, with a mournful 
shake of the head; ‘‘ All but Mr. Maynard,” she 
added, suddenly assuming her sweetest smile, and 
looking up confidingly in the face of a young man who 
now sauntered toward them. Mr. Maynard threw 
himself on the sofa in a lounging attitude, showering 
by the movement, as he did so, a mass of long hair 
all over one expressive eye, probably with the inten- 
tion of doing, like Moore’s Eastern beauty, “ all the 
mischief he could with the other.” 

‘* Youare more animated than usual, Miss Waddle,” 
said he. 

** Ah, my friend, believe me! 

The cloud but leaves the laughing eye 
To brood more darkly o’er the soul, 
And lips may smile while dark within 
The tempest raves beyond control!” 


“Don’t, Miss Waddle, I beg of you! You look 
altogether too Sidonian for my nerves. However, that 
zs a pathetic verse ; but why not make it rhyme. How 
much better it would read thus— 

‘The cloud but leaves the laughing chin,’ ” etc. 


* Ah! now you are quizzing me! I don’t believe 
but what you are. Are you not, now? Tell me can- 
didly ! do! Limplore! Ientreat! Youare! You are 
trying not to laugh! Positively I wont stay another 
minute: I wont, indeed; so you need not urge me;” 
and, playfully tapping his cheek with her fan, the too 
sensitive Heavenlietta waddled from the room. 

Mr. Maynard had his peculiarities, as who has not ? 
He was, however, agreeable, intelligent and interest- 
ing—rather too Childe Haroldish perhaps, at times, in 
his views of men and things; but that is often the 
case with young persons of his age and sensitive tem- 
perament. 

Harriet, who had met him before, now joined them 





and introduced him to Eveline, whom he amused until 
tea-time, with information as to the place and the per- 
sons she would be likely to meet. 

‘The four principal boarding-houses here, Miss 
Willis, have been nicknamed the Nunnery, the 
Funnery, the Factory and the Pottery. The first is 
kept by a cool and economical Quaker lady, who has 
a virtuous horror of music and dancing, and has lately 
expelled from the public drawing-room a piano-forte, 
which had been smuggled into it. Some of the rebel- 
lious boarders, for want of more rational and elevating 
amusements, have betaken themselves to cards, which 
I have seen in play so early as ten in the morning. In 
the intervals of whist, tongues and netting-needles are 
set in motion—-the tongues go rather the fastest of the 
two, and if a /apsus lingue could be as easily reme- 
died as a slip of the needle or a false stitch, the spirit 
of Harmony might still reign triumphant in the house, 
in spite of its anti-melodious landlady’s prohibition. 
By the way, how will the poor Quakers endure the 
music of the spheres, to which, as we are taught, the 
spirit’s ear will one day wake in Heaven? There are 
many interesting persons at the Nunnery— dlack 
spirits and brown, whzte spirits and gray’’—there is a 
little gem from the South, a dark-eyed Carolinian, 
graceful, delicate and spirttuelle as Shakspeare’s 
Ariel, in the Tempest; but my favorite—for I’ve not 
been introduced to the gem—is a frank, quiet, cheer- 
ful, sensible girl from P—, whose beauty is forgotten 
in her goodness and her truth. She shows off every 
one but herself, and has always a kind word for the 
present and a charitable one for the abssent. The 
Funnery takes its name from the gayety of the bright 
and beautiful spirits who lead the sports at M’s. The 
Factory is that long, light green house, all windows 
and no blinds, which you passed on your way hither. 
It is said the entertainments there are neither few nor 
dull, and that the queen of the revels is fair as the 
fabled nymphs, of Diana. The Pottery is the house 
we are in. It takes its name from its proprietor, and 
is one of the pleasantest in the place. That remark- 
ably stout lady, who is just entering the room, with a 
little girl clinging to her dress, is Mrs. Waddle, the 
mother of our friend. She approaches, I must resign 
the sofa to her. She will inevitably occupy all but the 
small space which you have appropriated. Listen to 
her and command, if you can, your countenance.” 

The stout lady sat down panting and fanned herself. 
Eveline, who was very fond of children, held out her 
hand to the little, sallow, glum-looking thing, with 
large, staring, black eyes and curly hair, who still 
clung obstinately to her mother’s gown. The child 
was dressed in a stiff, blue silk, with a gold chain and 
locket, coral bracelets, and a pink ribbon round her 
head— 

“Go to the lady, Azurelina,” said Mrs. Waddle. 
**T named her Azurelina, ma’am, because I was in 
hopes she would have had blue eyes. They were 
blue when she was born. Isn’t it a pity that they 
turned out black after all? However, I can hardly 
have the heart to regret it, since they are so beautiful 
now. By the way, ma’am, speaking of beauty, I have 
a particular favor to ask. We never allow ourselves 
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to tell Azurelina how remarkably charming she is. I 
must beg of you, therefore, to control your admiration 
before her. We wish her to be modest, as she is 
lovely and graceful. Dear little pet! Go to the lady, 
Azurelina, and give her a sweet kiss, there’s a love!” 

All this was said in a tone sufficiently loud for the 
‘‘little pet” to hear, and not only the “little pet” but 
every one else in the room. Why is it that if a child 
happen to have large black eyes and curly hair, no 
matter how dull and inexpressive the former may be, 
nor how dry and ill-colored the latter, it is always 
taken for granted, at least by the parents, that she is a 
beauty? Miss Azurelina Waddle, unmoved by fiat- 
tery and coaxing, resisted all her mother’s efforts to 
draw her out. 

‘* Go to the lady, pet, and you shall have a piece of 
candy.” 

“ Two pieces !” said ‘ pet.” 

* Ah! the rogue! Well, two pieces then.” 

*« Three pieces !” said ‘‘ rogue.” 

‘* Two pieces, darling; candy isn’t good for little 
tot, you know. Two great pieces!” 

‘No, no, no!” screamed ‘‘ little tot,’ ‘three 
pieces ! I wil/ have three pieces !” 

‘‘'Well, there! three pieces, and that’s all! not 
another one, sweet!” 

‘Three great big pieces!” said ‘‘ sweet.” 

** Yes, yes! now go!” 

* Little tot” then allowed Eveline to kiss her thick 
lips, and instantly turning to her mother exclaimed— 
‘** Now give me my candy !” 

“Yes! I’ll go right up stairs and bring it if youll 
just make one tableau for the lady—just one, and then 
you shall have it.” 

‘*¢ Little tot’? pouted and shook her shoulders for a 
few minutes; but at length, overcome by the promise 
of four sticks of candy, she consented, and kneeling 
down in a most awkward fashion, and looking more 
sullen than ever, she put one foot out behind, and one 
hand above her head, and, rolling up her eyes, made 
what her foolish mother was pleased to dignify by the 
appellation of ‘‘tableau vivant;” though “tableau 
mourant” would have been a more appropriate phrase 
for the exhibition. 

‘« Now give me my candy!” 

‘Yes! by and by, after tea—ihere, run away and 
play—you ’I! spoil my dress.” 

The modest, lovely and graceful Azurelina Waddle 
set up a roar, which nothing but the sight of an enor- 
mous paper of candy, all of which was devoured be- 
fore dinner, could quiet. 

Eveline sighed, and turned toward Mr. Maynard, 
who stood near with a smile of quiet satire upon his 
countenance. ‘‘ Let us change the subject,” said he, 
as Mrs. Waddle left the room with her interesting 
charge. ‘“‘ We are expecting here a poetess of some 
celebrity. Many conjectures have been formed of 
her character. Most of the boarders expect an acqui- 
sition in her as a talker; others dread her for the 
same reason. Shall I tell you what J anticipate? I 
imagine her a bold, loquacious, pedantic, independent, 
unfeminine sort of a person, about forty years of age, 


full of pretension in dress and manner, putting herself | 





forward on all occasions, and looking down with 
infinite contempt upon all the commonplace people 
around her, as she will term us poor inoffensive 
mortals.” : 

At this moment a graceful, modest-looking girl en- 
tered the room with a timid and unobtrusive air, and 
gliding to a corner began to sew very industriously. 
She was dressed in the becoming costume of the time. 
The snowy Persian cymar of delicate linen peeped 
beneath the loose sleeve and above the high, closely- 
fitting waist of her light gray silk robe, and her dark- 
brown hair, loosely braided, was confined by a comb 
of jet. Her face was not what the world calls beau- 
tiful; the features were irregular and the clear cheek 
was colorless as marble; but her large black eyes 
were gloriously eloquent, with sorrow and love and 
earnest thought, and the expression of her full, soft 
mouth was ineffably sweet and touching. 

“T must go and talk to that lady,” said Maynard, 
‘* She looks shy and sorrowful; she is ill, I think, and 
must be very lonely ; for no one knows her or speaks 
to her. She always sits in that quiet corner and sews 
as if her life depended upon it. Will you go with me ?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Eveline rising, ‘‘and we will in- 
troduce each other.” 

The youthful lady looked up as they approached, 
with a tranquil smile, yet with a shade of reserve and 
embarrassment in her manner, which wore off by de- 
grees as they conversed. 

‘‘T have been giving Miss Willis a description of a 
certain poetess, who is daily expected, as she exists 
in my imagination,” and he repainted, with additions, 
his former picture of the blue.” 

“And why do you judge so hardly of her?” said 
the stranger, in a low, musical voice. ‘Have you 
ever read her writings ?” 

‘‘NotI! I have something better to do.” 

For an instant the lady raised her strange eyes to 
his with a sad, sweet smile, and then silently resumed 
her work. 

“ Most of my lady acquaintances,” said Maynard 
after a pause, as he watched her slight fingers in rapid 
motion for a moment—‘‘ Most of my lady acquaint- 
ances are of those who sew ‘ not wisely but to well ;’ 
I do not think voz are liable to that censure,” and he 
smiled at the long stitches she was taking. 

“ Oh! don’t look at it!” she exclaimed, blushing and 
laughing. ‘I only sew here because I don’t know 
what to do with my eyes among so many people. I 
can work well sometimes, but this does not require it. 
I think a great deal of time is wasted in sewing too 
nicely.” 

While they were thus conversing, a group near 
them listened to a Mr. Brown, who was reading aloud 
a New York paper. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, as he turned the 
paper, ‘“‘ here, I see, is a paragraph concerning Miss 
N——, the poetess, whom we are expecting, and, by 
the way, why don’t she come? But let’s see what 
they say about her,” and he read an extravagant puff 
with great ‘* gout.” 

The stranger gazed for a moment, like a startled 
fawn, at the reader as he commenced the paragraph. 
As he read on, she looked down, colored, smiled, and 
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then rose to leave the room; but, at the door, a visiter 
intercepted her, and exclaiming ‘“ My dear Miss 
N——I am delighted to meet you”—drew her arm 
within his and led her back to the sofa, ‘‘ the observed 
of all observers.”” The new comer was no other 
than our friend, Howard Gardner, and the quiet young 
lady was the poetess herself, Genevieve N——, of 
C——. Mr. Maynard stood aghast and tried to re- 
call every word he had said about the literary lady ; 
but, in the midst of these confused cogitations, he 
caught again those soft, dark eyes, and there was so 
much of kindness in their look that he felt himself 
forgiven and was reassured at once. 





CHAPTER III. 


Come with me, dear reader, to the drawing-room 
at Potter’s, and let us join the gayest group within it. 
Eveline, Harriet Grey, Howard Gardner, Maynard, 
Miss Waddle, and Miss N——, were seated at that 
nice promoter of sociability, a round table—making 
charades, reading or repeating scraps of poetry, and 
playing Consequences. Did you ever play Conse- 
quences, reader? Let us try it with them. Maynard 
writes, on half a sheet of paper, a gentleman’s name, 
folds it down and passes it on; the next, without see- 
ing what has been written, writes a lady’s name—the 
next, the name of a place—the next, a gentleman’s 
speech to a lady—the next, a lady’s reply—the next, 
what were the consequences, and the next, what the 
world said about the matter. Each person hides 
what they have written by folding the paper. May- 
nard then unfolds the paper, and reads it with a de- 
mure face and much expression, filling up at will. 

“Howard Gardner, Esq., one pleasant evening, 
was so fortunate as to meet Miss Eveline Willis in 
Purgatory. He exclaimed, kneeling as he did so, 
‘Dearest, I love but thee!’ and she replied, with a 
bewitching smile, ‘Oh! Iam so glad!’ The conse- 
quences were an elopement to Paradise, and the 
world said ‘ You don’t say so?’ ” 

Poor Eveline blushed and laughed, and pretended to 
be busily occupied with a purse she was knitting. 
Howard gazed upon her with an earnest smile, and 
Miss N: ’s pale cheek colored suddenly with a 
crimson light, and then grew white as death. The 
next instant, however, she subdued, with a strong 
effort, her emotion, and turning, with a gay, almost 
wild smile, to Maynard, began to banter him upon 
his morning’s embarrassment. 

Mr. Brown now joined the circle and the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ We are very apt,” said he, ‘to do that sort 
of injustice to literary ladies. 1 will show you some 
verses somewhat apropos to the subject.” He drew 
from his pocket-book and read as follows: 





THE HOLY STOCKING. 


I went a poetess to see, 
I thought to find her lying, 

In languid grace, with tresses free, 
And robe all loosely flying ; 


But oh! she wore a common dress 
Of silk, a little faded, 


And oh! each smooth and silken tress 
Was fashionably braided ! 


And worse than this, if worse can be, 
The very thought is shocking ! 

While talking sweet romance with me, 
She calmly darned a stocking ! 


Amazed, confounded, ‘ What !”’ I cried, 
‘Ts this a poet’s duty ?” 

“« My task,” she tranquilly replied, 
* To me, is full of beauty. 


I dream, while thus the rent I close, 
My precious needle plying, 

Of him, who wore the silken hose, 
Upon my skill relying ; 


And when he, trustful, draws them on, 
And finds them nicely mended, 

A smile upon his face will dawn, 
Of love and pleasure blended.” 


While thus she said, so glad her look, 
So calm she bore my mocking, 

The act, a nameless beauty, took 
That graced the holy stocking ! 


A general laugh followed the reading of these lines, 
in the midst of which the party broke up. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Ah! thus to the child of Genius too, 
The rose of beauty is oft denied ; 

But all the richer, that high heart through, 
The torrent of feeling pours its tide, 

And purer and fonder and far more true, 
Is that passionate soul in its lonely pride !”’ 


A soft, impassioned voice is murmuring in the 
moonlight. Let us listen! 


They are singing—they are happy! 
They have joyous hearts and light! 

For them—for them! oh! not for me, 
This starry eve is bright ! 


For me, in all the wide, wide world, 
No answering heart throbs high ; 

For me there is no love, no trust, 
No hope, save one—to die ! 

No hand clasps mine in tender truth, 
No soul-look meets mine own, 

My heart is rich in ardent youth, 
And yet—I am alone! 

With a heart overflowing with tenderness, yet shy 
to almost painful timidity, Genevieve N. » an 
orphan at thirteen, had been thrown unprotected upon 
the world. With that rich and glowing heart, thrown 
back upon itself, chilled, disappointed, yet still confid- 
ing as a child, and grateful for every look and tone of 
sympathy or love, we see her at twenty, as we have 
described. 

While she leans absorbed from the window, let us 
turn over her portfolio. It is one of a story-teller’s 
countless privileges, you know, so it need not shock 
your delicate sense of propriety, dear reader. We 
will read some of her verses. Poor child! a vein of 
subdued and sorrowful tenderness runs through them 
all. 





And wealth seems worthless in mine eyes, 





And power a weary task, 
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Even wayward fame may sound my name, 
Nor I the echo ask. 


Then say no more I lave too much! 
All else to me is vain; 

I cannot live unless I love, 
And am beloved again! 


Here is another—softly ! lest she hear us— 


And gayer friends surround thee now, 
And lighter hearts are thine ; 

Thou dost not need, beloved and blest, 
So sad a boon as mine! 


But in my sorrowing soul for thee, 
Love’s balmy fiower Ill hide, 

And feeling’s tears shall keep it fresh, 
Whatever fate betide ; 

Then, when misfortune’s winter comes, 
And frailer love takes wing, 

All pure and bright, with hope’s own light, 
Affection’s rose I'll bring ; 

And thou shalt bless the simple flower, 
That keeps its virgin bloom, 

To charm thy soul in sorrow’s hour, 
With beauty and perfume ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Hops, pic-nics, riding parties, tableaux, acted cha- 
rades, &c., followed each other in brilliant succession 
at the Pottery. The season was a gayer one than 
had been known for many years; for the ruling spirit 
of the scene was one who never failed by his kind- 
ness, genius, and ready wit, to enliven the dull, and 
inspire the intelligent. 

One evening, when Eveline was dressing for a hop, 
Harriet Grey, a lovely, joyous, thoughtless child of 
sixteen, ran into the room, with her pretty, blue eyes 
full of tears, exclaiming, “‘ Oh! Eveline! after all, I 
have left my box of ornaments at home, and have 
nothing to wear in my hair!” Eveline kissed the 
tears away, and clasped around the graceful head a 
costly pearl chain which she had intended to wear 
herself. 

Harriet clapped her little hands in an eestasy of 
childish delight, as she saw herself reflected in the 
glass, looking more lovely than ever; but suddenly a 
cloud came over the sunny face, and she turned to 
her friend, ‘‘ But what will yow wear, Eveline ?” 

‘“Oh! my white wreath will do nicely for me.” 

Harriet threw her arms round her neck, thanked 
her, and ran to find her fan and bouquet. She had 
hardly gone when a knock was heard at the door, 
and Miss Waddle entered in great trepidation. 
“Miss Willis, you mst lend me something for my 
hair—you must indeed! Will you? Oh! what a 
lovely wreath! that is just the thing ;” and she caught 
it up, wound it round her head and waddled to the 
glass. 

‘How does it look? Is it becoming? May I 
wear it?” 

‘‘ Certainly !” said Eveline, “ you are quite wel- 
come to it;” and Heavenlietta disappeared with the 
wreath. 





Eveline had wished, she hardly knew why, to look 
particularly well this evening; perhaps it was be- 
cause Howard Gardner was to see her for the first 
time in full dress. However, with a passing smile 
and sigh, which ended in a laugh at the loss of her 
wreath and chain, she simply wound her soft hair 
about her classic head, and, in pure white, without 
any ornament but her own native grace and sweet- 
ness, descended to the drawing-room. 

Harriet Grey looked enchantingly beautiful in her 
pearls and lace dress. She was decidedly the belle 
of the evening. But Eveline danced twice with 
Howard, and talked with him during all the waltzes 
in which neither of them joined, and she was happier 
than she had ever been before in her life. Happier 
and lovelier too; for joy and affection illumined and 
softened her countenance, and Howard thought her, 
when she blushed, the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. 

And where was Genevieve? She had wandered 
miles away in the moonlight, with a little brother, and 
was sitting in a wild nook among the cliffs called 
Conrad’s Cave, listening to the sublimest voice in the 
ever-sounding anthem of nature—the soft, yet majestic 
melody of the ocean surf as it dashed up the beach 
at her feet. A spirit floating by in the moonlight 
might have heard another tone, inaudible to earthly 
ears, yet strangely and sweetly harmonizing with the 
music of the waves—the moaning of a human soul 
for sympathy, like the sea-shell asking for the waters 
that should fill it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘What a fearful chasm!” exclaimed Eveline, as 
she stood at sunset the next day alone with Gardner 
gazing down full fifty feet into a dark and fathomless 
abyss, formed by an enormous rock which had been 
cleft in two probably by some violent concussion of 
nature, and in which the waves boiled and hissed and 
maddened as they rose, like the waters of Phiegethon 
around the guilty and condemned. 

*'W hat do they call it, Mr. Gardner?” 

‘** Purgatory, Miss Willis.” 

Eveline started and would have lost her footing on 
the dizzy height, had not her companion caught her 
in time. 

She remembered the game of Consequences, and 
blushed deeply as she turned from Howard’s ardent 
gaze. 

The declaration, which had been prophesied in 
sport, was made in earnest, and though the maiden’s 
faltered reply was lost in the roar of waters, yet, as 
he kissed an answer from her eyes, it did not matter 
much. 

The lovers extended their walk around the beach, 
and came suddenly upon a party of their friends, en- 
joying a pic-nic, ina wild, rocky, and grandly beauti- 
ful scene beneath a grove of buttonwood trees. The 
warm glory of the setting sun lay like a delicate gol- 
den web upon the whole living and ever changing 
picture; tree, wave, and rock and distant spire 
gleamed softly beneath the transparent veil of light, 
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and the subdued and murmuring melody of the waves 
might have been mistaken for the harp of a wander- 
ing angel, it was so spiritually soft and clear! 

“Oh!” cried our heroine, charmed by the pic- 
turesque magnificence of the place, ‘‘ there should be 
some appropriate name for a scene so lovely as this!” 

“Jt is called Paradise, Eveline,” whispered 
Howard. ‘‘Do you remember the Consequence, 
dearest? Love will make a paradise of any place 
with thee !” 

But let us back to Purgatory. 


CHAPTER, VII. 


‘* What an entrancing spot!” exclaimed Heavenlietta 
Waddle, as she stood gazing down into Purgatory 
with an honest young sea-captain, whose heart the 
sky-blue eyes or the sash to match had taken by 
storm, and to whom she had been betrothed for three 
days. 

‘* Now, Nehemiah, if you love me, prove your 
love !’? 

“Hav n’t I proved it already, by asking you to be 
my wife, Heavenlietta ?”’ asked the sailor, with an in- 
voluntary sigh at the recollection; for he was begin- 
ning to see into the innate selfishness of her character 
through the flimsy veil of sentimentality which aflec- 
tation had thrown over it. 

‘‘ Yes, Nehemiah, you can truly exclaim, with the 

poet— 
« ¢ By thy dear side the pilot, Love, has moored it safe and 
Dicenad anchor at thy fairy feet, and furled its flying sails.’ 
‘“‘But this is commonplace. I require a more 
chivalric proof of your devotion. Leap for my sake 
this awful chasm, and I’Il believe you love me.” 

‘Leap that chasm! You are mad!—it is ten feet 
wide !” 

** And can you hesitate?” cried Heavenlietta, in a 
pathetic voice. ‘‘ Then are you no lover of mine, 
and here we part forever.” With one reproachful 
look from the sky-blues, she turned away. 
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‘Stay, Miss Waddle—are you in earnest ?” 

‘*¢ Nehemiah, I am!” 

“Then here goes!” And, receding a few steps 
from the edge of the precipice, with a resolute but 
somewhat disdainful smile, he took the fearful leap. 
But stay !—where is he going? Instead of springing 
back to claim the reward he deserves—a kiss from 
those sweet lips—he neither turns nor pauses, but 
runs on and on in the opposite direction, nor heeds 
that tender call—‘‘ Nehemiah, Nehemiah! whither 
do you fly? Come back! come back! Iam fright- 
ened. I don’t know the way home. Oh! Nehemiah, 
Nehemiah !” 

As if pursued by the furies, Nehemiah ran on. The 
louder she called the faster he flew! Away, away— 
he is gone !—he is out of sight! Heavenlietta glanced 
round despairingly, but it was not worth while to faint, 
for there was nobody near to see her, and so she 
waddled home as fast as she could, wiping the sky- 
blue eyes with the sash to match, and murmuring as 
she went— 


‘¢ She never blamed him, never, 
But received him when he came, 

With a welcome kind as ever, 
And she tried to look the same !”? 


Alas! confiding, but deluded girl! He did not 
come! She never saw him more! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The events I have related occurred in the early 
part of August. In October, the following paragraphs, 
in a southern paper, caught my eye : 

‘* Married, at Philadelphia, on Thursday morning, 
by the Rev. Mr. F——, Howard Gardner, Esq., of 
New York, to Eveline Willis, daughter of the Hon. 
George Willis, of this city.” 

*« Died, at Charleston, of consumption, on Thursday 
morning, Genevieve N , only daughter of the late 








William N——, of Charleston.” 
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BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 





Wnuat is so fair as a graceful child 

In the playful sports of his boyhood wild! 
With his springing step and his fearless look, 
And a shout that rings as a laughing brook. 


Look! as he rushes across the lea, 

Like a gallant sail on a summer sea, 

With his hoop, and dog, and his heart of joy, 
And the sunny soul of the thoughtless boy ! 


Never, I ween, was a child so fair, 
With a rosy cheek and the golden hair, 


And the eye that dazzles so keen and far, 
As the light that looks from the evening star! 


Oh! in the days that are coming fast, 

When the thoughtless hours of youth are past, 
Through the storms of life, to the welcomed night, 
May we find thee good as thou now art bright! 
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That old and knotted apple tree 
That stood beneath the hill, 
My heart can never turn to it 
But with a pleasant thrill. 
Oh what a dreamy life I led 
Beneath its old green shade, 
Where the daisies and the buttercups 
A pleasant carpet made. 


. . . . . . . 


I am thinking of the rivulet, 
With its cool and silvery flew, 
Of the old gray rock that shadowed it, 
And the peppermint below. 
I am not sad, nor sorrowful ; 
But memories will come: 
So leave me to my solitude, 
And let me think of home. 


Our homestead was an old fashioned house, built 
before the Revolution. It had a sharp, narrow roof in 
front, and one that sloped almost to the ground at the 
back. Its white front and heavy stone chimneys 
were completely embowered by a clump of superb 
maples, whose heavy branches lay woven together, 
and entangling their foliage on the very roof, from the 
first budding time of spring till the leaves fell away in 
autumn. A thicket of damask roses, lilac trees and 
snowball bushes luxuriated in their shelter, anda slope 
of rich, heavy sward—hedged in by a rustic fence— 
received just enough of the warm sunshine, that lay 
on it in the morning, and of the dews which rained 
from the leaves at nightfall, to keep it thicker and 
more vividly green than any spot in the neighborhood. 
The house occupied a verdant angle, formed by two 
roads that intersected each other in the heart of a 
lovely and secluded little village. Every window of 
our dwelling overlooked some pretty spot of scenery. 
Here was a white cottage, there a glimpse of the river, 
with one end of the wooden bridge that spanned it. 
There was a view down a green vista of the river 
vale, farther on a breezy grove, and, on the east and 
west, ridges of grassy hills piled upon each other 
against the horizon and crested with forest trees. My 
chamber window overlooked a green lane, and at the 
extremity a rambling old farm-house with four clumsy 
stone chimneys, and of a dusty, red color. It had been 
in the Daniels family for two or three generations, 
and as each ‘had contributed an addition to the main 
building, which was originally but two stories in front, 
and as no tree or shrub grew near it, save one forlorn 
and stunted oak, leafless except on one bough, the 
view from my window would have been more pic- 
turesque than agreeable but for a glimpse of the rich 
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meadows and cornfields that lay beyond, to which the 
Widow Daniels and her three daughters had an un- 
doubted claim. 

The Widow Daniels had been in a state of forlorn 
loneliness some fourteen years, when her youngest 
daughter Julia and I became sworn friends. She had 
two older daughters, one a confirmed old maid, and 
the other just verging to a state of desperate single 
blessedness. It was not their fault, poor things; no 
girls in the village had made better preparations for 
matrimonial felicity. Every.spring and autumn this 
was manifested by the exhibition of a whole chest load 
of bed linen and patch-work quilts, of all manner and 
description, entirely of their own spinning, weaving 
and quilting, which ought to have been sufficient in- 
ducement for any reasonable man to propose ; but men 
are not reasonable, they never know exactly what is 
for their own good, or the chests of bed linen, the 
numerous additions of the old red house, the corn fields 
and wheat lots which lay in a bend of that beautiful 
river, would never have been left to the care of a lone 
widow, willing at the shortest notice to divide her 
thirds and the north wing of the house for any respect- 
able substitute for the worthy Mr. Daniels who might 
present himself. That was a united family—united 
in their hopes and in their disappointments—all agreed 
in thinking the house quite too large, and the family 
decidedly too small. There was a cruel want of 
variety inthe gender of the household; beside, they 
were timid, very; Only think of a dwelling inhabited 
only by innocent and defenceless females, with five 
outer doors, low windows, no shutters and very im- 
perfect bolts! No wonder they were anxious to ob- 
tain some masculine defence, especially as the girls 
were all obliged to sleep in one room, for fear of 
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robbers and ghosts, which rendered the widow’s situ- 
ation one of peculiar peril and loneliness, for she— 
faithful creature—could not be persuaded to leave her 
room on the ground floor, which had a view of the 
burying place where poor, dear Mr. Daniels was laid 
fifteen years before. Still the widow was terrified to 
death every night, and. existed in perpetual fear that 
ome evil disposed person might break in for plunder, 
or force her daughters to run away and get married 
before they could scream for help. Nowas the widow 
had kept her five doors hospitably open to every mar- 
riageable gentleman in the village for fifteen years—as 
the girls had hung the table linen and quilts to air 
temptingly before the whole neighborhood twice a 
year, till all the young bachelors considered them 
much in the light of an auctioneer’s flag, holding forth 
a sign that the property within doors was up for sale 
to the highest bidder; inasmuch as this had been 
done year after year, till the good lady was fifty, and 
her two eldest daughters of a very uncertain age in- 
deed, it might have been supposed that the danger of 
their being married by force would be somewhat 
diminished by time, but the older these exemplary 
females grew, their objections to living alone became 
the more desperate, and the more urgent was their 
desire for protection from a calamity so appalling. 
About the time that we took possession of the home- 
stead, two rather important changes happened in the 


village. The minister lost his wife, and a young phy-. 


sician, in the first gloss of his Latin, hung out a sign 
from a boarding-house near the bridge. 

It was not astonishing that the loss of our good pas- 
tor’s helpmate should have occasioned much spiritual 
meditation, and that a solemn revival should have 
been the result of her bereavement, nor was it per- 
haps very marvelous that an unusual degree of illness 
existed among us soon after the young doctor’s arrival ; 
but what zwas a little strange, the religious excitement 
all prevailed among the unregenerated widows and 
maiden ladies, ranging in their ages any where from 
thirty-five to fifty, while the coughs and colds and 
other lady-like diseases ran like wild fire among the 
girls that did not happen to be engaged. 

Abut this particular time Widow Daniels became 
exceedingly pensive. She found two or three private 
interviews with the minister essential to a proper un- 
derstanding of her degenerate condition by nature, 
She betook herself diligently to the Seabrook Platform 
and Westminster Confession, and exercised her broken 
voice in singing Old Hundred over her spinning- 
wheel, whenever Minister Brooks made his morning 
walk down the lane. She attended all the anxious 
meetings, and it must be admitted that among all the 
antiquated penitents gathered at these assemblies none 
could have been more decidedly axaious than the 
widow. 

The daughters, too, were taken with a complication 
of mental and physical diseases quite appalling. Na- 
rissa, the eldest, vibrated like a pendulum between 
the clergyman’s study and the doctor’s office. She 
caught cold at a prayer meeting over night and went 
to the doctor for a remedy in the morning, but her 
coid was an obstinate cold, and what with the excite- 





ment of meetings, anxiety of mind, and a cough which 
always presented itself before company, there seemed 
little chance that Narissa would recover until the 
young doctor had devoted some considerable time to 
the study of her complaint. 

There was Elizabeth, too, she had been threatened 
several times with a disease of the heart, and all at 
once the symptoms became very alarming. But she 
was a generous sister, and her most violent attacks 
only came on every third day, when Narissa did not 
require attendance, so the expense was divided be- 
tween them—excellent creatures—and no day passed 
for three weeks which did not see our new physician 
tie his horse, burdened with well stufled saddlebags, 
particularly new, to the broken door-yard fence which 
ran in front of the red farm-house. 

I could see it all from my chamber window, and 
what was not to be seen my friend Julia told me in 
perfect confidence, for have I not said that we were 
sworn friends? In the course of two months there 
was a pretty general admission of elderly ladies into 
the church; all hopeful members, particularly the 
widow. There was also a gradual recovery of the 
very young ladies when our new doctor began to 
appear at church every Sabbath, and to mingle socially 
with the inhabitants. Still the Miss Daniels sent for 
him as often as they could afford the luxury. Narissa 
seemed subsiding into an affection of the heart as well 
as her sister; and Elizabeth, who had a fine arm, 
found bleeding necessary on more than one occasion. 
They recovered at last, and ‘appeared at church in 
new Leghorn flats, with a wreath of roses twisted 
girlishly round the crown, Canton crape dresses, cut 
remarkably low at the neck, and parasols with fringe 
four inches deep. That spring they stretched five 
new pieces of linen to bleach on the-grass slope back 
of the house, and manufactured a roll of home-made 
carpeting, which the doctor was more than once 
called upon to admire as it passed through the loom. 

Of course all this commotion among the sage elderly 
people left Julia Daniels and myself at liberty to fol- 
low our own propensities, which led us half the time 
into the open air. But the widow was a thrifty house- 
wife and a careful mother—that is, she never al- 
lowed Julia to go ‘‘ out to play” without plenty of 
sewing or knitting work, and was careful that her sun- 
bonnet was always tied on and her neck muffled up 
before she braved the air; she had imbued the young 
girl too with her own ideas.of a girl’s duty, and even 
at sixteen Julia had achieved three or four patch-work 
quilts, and was beginning to pack away home-made 
table-cloths against the time that she should get mar- 
ried. A thrifty, prudent and womanly young creature 
was Julia; she was never impulsive or generous or 
petulant, like the rest of us. From her very cradle 
she had been drilled into a certain routine of feeling 
and thought, till all the warm gushing sympathies of 
childhood seemed educated out of her nature. She was 
not really beautiful; all the attractions she possessed 
became evident at first sight; the repose which nature 
had fixed upon her face always marked it, whatever 
emotions lay beneath. But Julia was a pleasant com- 
panion, faithful to her word, and firm if not ardent in 
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her attachments—even the coldness of her disposition 
gave a quiet dignity to her manner which was certain 
to ensure respect. 

Now it was ever my foible to catch the whim, man- 
ner and faults of any person whom I loved sufficiently 
for intimacy, so when Julia became absorbed in the 
idea of a piece of needle work more elaborate and 
difficult than any thing that had been accomplished in 
the village—something that required art and genius, 
a good eye for form and colors, to execute well—I be- 
came fascinated with the idea of piecing a quilt, 
known by the old ladies, who are connoisseurs in such 
matters, as a “‘r7stng sun.” Now this title when ap- 
plied to a counterpane consists of red, green, yellow, 
blue and white calico, cut into infinitesimal atoms, 
sewed together and forming a star-like centre which 
radiates over a white ground in rays of purple, azure, 
pink, and every variation of rainbow colors. In 
short, it is a sort of homeeopathia principle scientific- 
ally imbodied in a patch-work quilt. Icannot assert 
that this idea of a ‘rising sun” was a direct emana- 
tion of genius either in Julia or myself; we got a 
rough pattern from an old English woman in the 
neighborhood, who had seen such things in her own 
country, but who considered our determination to at- 
tempt any thing of the kind as an instance of Yankee 
enterprise perfectly astounding, though she had lived 
for years in the very region of wooden nutmegs and 
white-oak cheeses. 

Well, while the widow was absorbed in church 
meetings and her thoughts agitated with hopes and 
fears regarding the doctor, Julia and I could think of 
nothing but diamond shaped bits of calico, embossing 
a groundwork of white cambric quilted with a feather 
border and a centre of fine shell work. Every morn- 
ing when the dew began to rise a red merino shawl 
hung out from my bed chamber window was an- 
swered by a white apron streaming from the gable 
end casement of the red farm-house, and in a few 
minutes Julia might be seen coming demurely up the 
lane, with her pink, gingham sun-bonnet neatly 
starched anJ folded back from her face, a black silk 
apron on, and a willow work-basket crowded with 
calicoes resting in the curve of her right arm. Then 
there arose a commotion in my chamber. Drawers 
were searched in breathless haste for calicoes and 
patterns; work-boxes were turned topsy turvy in 
quest of scissors, thimble and strawberry-red emery 
cushions. There was a running to and fro in search 
of heart-shaped needle books, hasty inquiries after a 
mislaid sun-bonnet which had the moment before been 
tied on my head, and handkerchiefs which always had 
a habit of stealing off the particular moment that I 
wanted one. All this ended with my appearance at 
the door-yard gate, breathless and with my work 
crowded promiscuously into a painted basket where 
a corner of the missing handkerchief might have been 
usually detected peeping through a pile of calicoes, 
and half a dozen thimbles—which of course the whole 
household would be searching for—were found at 
last huddled together in the bottom. 

When Julia and I met at the door-yard gate there 
was no necessity for consultation regarding our future 





movements. We opened another gate which led into 
the garden, turned down a walk bordered with cur- 
rant and raspberry bushes, and let ourselves into one of 
the most beautiful meadows that eyes ever dwelt upon. 

A footpath ran across this meadow to the bottom of 
a hill which rolled from a pile of picturesque rocks 
gently down to its green bosom. This hill was un- 
wooded and covered with a short thick sward which 
became greener and richer as it was lost in the long 
meadow-grass, and on the last swell of the hill side 
stood an old apple tree, probably a chance seedling 
some fifty years before, and one of the most thrifty, 
magnificent trees ever burthened with fruit. 

Our path led directly under the old apple tree—gave 
a sudden bend up the hill a few paces and was lost in 
a ravine, luxuriant with dogwood trees, wild spice- 
bushes, ash saplings, and plenty of wild grape vines. 
When Julia and I took our seats on a root of the old 
tree which forced back the earth till it formed a grassy 
little terrace just large enough to accommodate us 
and our work-baskets, we could hear the soft, cool 
trickling of a spring which gushed from a huge gray 
rock almost choking up the mouth of the ravine, 
and it was pleasant to mark how the hidden waters 
freshened the grass in its progress toward the home- 
stead, and how beautifully their windings were re- 
vealed by an azure tinge shed from the violets and 
blue flags that drank life from their moisture. 

It was pleasant to sit and look at all these calm, 
lovely objects from our shaded seat beneath the old 
apple tree with the air around ns fragrant with wild 
blossoms, and the summer insects darting to and fro 
like jewels in the warm sunshine all around! 

How was it possible that two young girls so situated 
should not become dreamy, romantic, and confidential. 
The minister’s house was in view, and, of course, we 
must talk about him. The doctor rode along the dis- 
tant highway every morning, and when we canght 
the gleam of his new saddlebags nothing was more 
natural than our conversation regarding his scientific 
flirtation with Julia’s two sisters. Sometimes Ebene- 
zer Smith, the son of a rich farmer back of the hill, 
took a short road across the meadow on his way 
home at the dinner hour, and when the great ungainly 
fellow stopped to ask after our health and stammered 
out some awkward compliment on our industry, or 
Julia’s black eyes—she had fine eyes, and hair like the 
wing of a raven—it was very natural that we should 
feel the mischievous smiles struggling to our lips and 
that we should laugh in spite of ourselyes when he 
leaped the fence and disappeared around a shoulder 
of the hill. ‘Then amid our merriment we would 
break off and declare it ‘too bad’’—poor fellow, he 
could not help it if his limbs did all seem linked to- 
gether with hinge joints very much out of order. It 
was not his fault that his hands were so large, his 
eyes so small'—but then who could look on that 
drooping double ear of his, and the great mouth slant- 
ing obliquely across his face, without laughing? It 
was very cruel to ridicule any personal deformity, 
we knew that well enough, but what was the harm 
of a little fun all alone by ourselves? Ebenezer 
Smith was such a comical looking creature! So we 
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glanced at each other’s faces, and another peal of 
mischievous merriment rang up through the green 
foliage of the old apple tree. 

Besides all these sources of amusement we were 
just verging on what gentlemen call “‘ sweet sixteen,” 
and had little confidential things that were very in- 
teresting and personal indeed to converse about. I 
told Julia of a certain black-eyed boy who sat opposite 
me in the academy, who contrived to borrow my 
school books and conceal pretty little billet-deux in 
the pages, when he returned them, written in Latin, 
which were doubtless full of poetry and love—but I 
could not read them myself and had not sufficient 
courage to beg the assistance of any one who could. 
I moreover told her, under promise of strict secrecy, 
how I had returned answers to the billets—not in En- 
glish, Iscorned the idea—but in French, which, accord- 
ing to my present opinion, must have been as difficult 
for him or any one else to understand as his Latin was 
tome. I gave out mysterious hints of a time when he 
had made a path for me in deep snow as we were re- 
turning from school one day, and described the man- 
ner with which he took off his mittens and drew them 
over my gloves, as perfectly fascinating. She was 
given to understand that this same remarkably hand- 
some and interesting young gentleman had just been 
entered at Yale College, and that it was more than 
probable his next letter would be written in Greek, 
with a Hebrew postscript. All of which she pro- 
mised never to divulge to any human being in the 
whole course of her life. 

T cannot say that Julia was equally frank with me, 
as she really never had received love letters in Latin, 
or enjoyed the felicity of having yarn mittens drawn 
over her hands by a handsome lad on a freezing cold 
day, but her sympathy was very gratifying, and she 
observed that my description of the young gentleman 
put her in mind of Lord Mortimer in the Children of 
the Abbey, a book that we had studied with great dili- 
gence and profit. 

While we were thus enjoying the sweets of rural 
life under the old apple tree, our patch-work quilts 
gradually expanded in size and beauty. One day 
Julia came up the lane very early, and hurried me 
away with a little excitement of manner, as if she 
had something to communicate. What could it be? 
Had the minister proposed, or was our new doctor 
caught at last by the lovely sisters—which would he 
take? I might have spared these conjectures; the 
doctor and Parson Brooks had nothing to do with the 
matter. Julia had something better than all this 
to communicate. Her cousin was coming to live 
with them. Her Cousin Rufus, one of the hand- 
somest, best hearted young fellows in the world, just 
twenty, and with eyes like an eagle; he had been in- 
tended for a physician, and had just commenced his 
studies when his father died insolvent. Rufus had 
struggled on with his profession manfully, and now, in 
order to raise funds for his first course of lectures, 
hired himself out to work Widow Daniels’ farm, like 
a brave hearted youth as he was. Rufus Crofts ar- 
rived that very afternoon. I was accidentally seated 
at the window when the stage came in, and saw him 





spring out, take his valise and walk down the lane. 
He was a fine, spirited looking youth, dressed remark- 
ably well, and one that you could not have passed 
without turning for a second look, even in the 
thoroughfare of a city. 

There was a great commotion at the farm-house 
when Rufus Crofts approached the gate ; the prim and 
perpendicular form of Widow Daniels appeared on 
the door-step at the north wing of the house with a 
gorgeous silk handkerchief tied over her cap, and her 
right hand held encouragingly toward the handsome 
stranger. Narissa and Elizabeth stood in graceful 
attitudes on the threshold, and I could see Julia peep- 
ing down from the attic window, where she had a 
bird’s-eye view of the hospitable scene. There was 
a vigorous shaking of hands at the door-step, then the 
valise, its owner and the three ladies fell back into 
the north wing and disappeared. Julia withdrew her 
head from the attic window, and in its place a white 
streamer floated in the air. This was my invitation, 
and accepted with promptitude. In one hour from 
that time we were-rambling on the river brink arm in 
arm with Cousin Rufus, smiling at each other furtively 
from beneath our cottage bonnets, and holding up our 
white dresses daintily from the dew which was falling 
thick and bright on the grass. We sauntered up and 
down the stream beneath the tall elms and the droop- 
ing willows, introducing our companion to all the 
violet hollows and peppermint banks, pointed out the 
tiny marsh where cranberries and sweet-flag were to 
be found in abundance, and, when the sunset came on, 
stood beneath our old apple tree, chatting merrily in 
the golden haze that lay trembling among its thick 
leaves and opening blossoms. 

We found Cousin Rufus a frank, warm-hearted and 
witty young fellow, fond of fun and frolic as ourselves, 
and when the moon rose above the trees we were 
still sitting in the apple shade, unmindful of the night- 
time, and making the blossoms overhead tremble 
again with our shouts of laughter as Rufus entertained 
us with an account of his school-boy pranks. While 
we were in the height of our glee the figure of a man 
coming up the footpath interrupted us; it moved on 
‘in the moonlight heavily and with a dull swinging 
motion. The figure was followed by a shadow which 
swung its long arms to and. fro, and seemed defying 
its principal from the grass with great pugnacity. 

‘‘Dear me, it’s Ebenezer Smith,” said Julia, ina 
whisper intended for my ear alone; ‘‘ do keep still or 
he may insist on walking home with one of us.” 

‘“ Who is it?” inquired Rufus, in a voice still rich 
with laughter. 

“ Hush!” seid Julia, ‘‘ keep in the shadow—he is 
coming close by us.” 

Sure enough, it was friend Ebenezer swinging up 
the footpath in great haste, as if trying to escape the 
grotesque shadow that followed every step with 
amazing fidelity, considering the ungainly subject it 
was condemned to copy. 

Ebenezer had almost reached the place where we 
were standing when he stopped suddenly, called out 
‘“ Who’s there?” with a loud voice, then stood up- 
right and still, gazing intently on the apple tree. Our 
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white dresses had evidently frightened him, and we 
knew that he was trembling with the idea of ghosts, 
and took us for murdered twins perhaps about to call 
on him to redress our wrongs. 

The idea was so very ridiculous that we could not 
suppress a slight titter. Ebenezer crouched down, 
placed a hand on each knee, and peered under the 
thick branches, with his double ear bent to listen, his 
mouth slanting in the most determined manner across 
his face, and that grew whiter and whiter till it 
gleamed out perfectly ghastly in the soft moonbeams. 
We held our breath, and, though choking with sup- 
pressed laughter, avoided the slightest noise. Ebene- 
zer slowly arose to an upright position, glanced down 
the path and then at his shadow, as if doubtful if it 
had not been slyly laughing at him from the grass. 
His path led directly beneath the huge branches of the 
apple tree, and through the rich foliage our dresses 
gleamed out cold and ghost-like to his half averted 
eyes. The gurgle of the rivulet too seemed like the 
whispering of spirit voices high up the gorge of the 
hill. Ebenezer crept forward a pace or two, turning 
his head timidly from side to side, and trembling till 
we heard his teeth chatter when he came within the 
shadow flung by the masses of foliage, where his own 
seemed all at once to have deserted him to his fate. 
Just then Julia moved from under a gleam of the 
moonlight that threatened to betray her, and glided 
behind Rufus. Ebenezer saw the motion, uttered a 
dismal noise, and fell upon his. knees beseeching the 
unknown spirit to spare him for his mother’s sake, 
who, he asserted with trembling limbs and chattering 
teeth, was a pious woman, a member of the church, 
and had always tried to bring up her children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

It might have been a bird in the branches, or a rab- 
bit startled from his nest of fern on the hill side. We 
were perfectly motionless, but a rustling of leaves 
and the sound of something forcing its way through 
tangled foliage followed close on Ebenezer’s appeal. 
He started up with another cry, plunged madly round 
the hill and disappeared over the stone wall head fore- 
most, and with such impetuosity that we heard the 
sound of his fall—a groan and a struggle among the 
loose stones with a distinctness that frightened us. 

‘* Poor fellow !” exclaimed Rufus, “‘he is hurt or 
frightened to death at his own shadow.” 

**And such a shadow—who could blame him?” 
said Julia, demurely. 

But Rufus was beyond hearing—we gathered our 
shawls around us and followed him out into the moon- 
light just in time to see him clear the stone wall some- 
what more gracefully than his illustrious predecessor. 
We found a way for ourselves through a set of bars 
and joined him as he was stooping to the fallen 
Ebenezer. 

‘*Are you hurt, sir?” inquired the young man, 
anxiously. 


‘Oh, get away, get away,” 


said Ebenezer, gather- 


ing his shaking limbs still more closely to the stones, 
and hiding his face between his huge hands. ‘TI shall 
be well enough if you’ll only get on t other side of 
the wall, and clear out altogether.” 
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**T have come to assist you,” said Rufus, still very 
earnestly, for he could not believe the man uninjured. 

‘Tt aint of the least use, I tell you. I don’t mean 
to sell myself body and soul to any spirit, black or 
white, so get behind me, get behind me!” and we 
could hear broken fragments of the Lord’s Prayer 
issuing through the long fingers which Ebenezer still 
clenched over his face. 

‘“‘ Do get up and try if you can move,” persisted the 
young man, laying his hand kindly on the shoulder 
which formed the most convenient angle of Mr. 
Smith’s body. Ebenezer shrunk closer to the stones 
and shuddered. ‘Lead me not into temptation,” 
broke through his shaking hands. Rufus could hardly 
speak for laughing, but attempted to lift the prostrate 
man by the arm. ‘ Deliver me from evil!’ gasped 
Ebenezer, shaking off his hold. 

Rufus bent down and using both hands half raised 
the prostrate man from his groveling place in the 
stones, but the frightened creature struggled manfully 
with his spirit-foe, and now in the extremity of terror 
a whole torrent of words came pouring through his 
fingers. ‘‘ Give me this day my daily bread—forgive 
me my trespasses—now I lay me down to sleep— 
amen, amen—a—oh !” 

Ebenezer Smith uttered the last exclamation just as 
Cousin Rufus forced back his bands and left his un- 
shackled eyes free to gaze on the form of Julia 
Daniels, who stood before him in the moonlight laugh- 
ing till the bright tears sparkled down her cheeks. 
In the amazement that fell upon him Ebenezer’s 
mouth almost drew a parallel line with hisnose. The 
thick hair that had bristled up with terror fell down 
to his temples again, and shaking terribly between 
delight at seeing a familiar face and recent terror, he 
faltered out, 

‘* Miss Julia, is that you?” 

‘«T believe it is,” said Julia, brushing the tears from 
her face, making a strong eflort to speak serious, and 
bursting into another fit of merriment. 

“ You saw me fall, then?” said Ebenezer, evidently 
determined to make the best of his position. ‘‘ The 
stones gave way as I attempted to climb by the bars. 
The man that builds such fences ought to be prose- 
cuted. It came near being the end of me, Miss 
Daniels, I can tell you.” 

We were all too earnest in a vain attempt to con- 
quer our laughter for any reply. 

‘‘ You heard the racket, I suppose, and came up,” 
continued Ebenezer, looking at us rather anxiously. 
‘‘T am sure it was kind of you. There isn’t much 
harm done, though—” 

«Then you are not hurt?” said Rufus politely. 

Ebenezer turned abruptly, looked Mr. Crofts hard in 
the face, and perpetrated a smile that sent one corner 
of that restless mouth into the neighborhood of his 
right eye, while the other pointed precisely to a cor- 
ner of his neatly starched dickey. 

‘‘ A relation of ours, Mr. Crofts,”’ said Julia, con- 
quering her unusual merriment, and introducing the 
young men in form. ‘He heard the noise of your 
accident, and came to offer assistance.” 

Ebenezer took Mr. Crofts by the hand, expressed 
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himself greatly obliged by the attention he had ren- 
dered, and after shaking himself and walking forward 
a step or two, in order to ascertain the condition of 
his limbs, declared that all the injury received was a 
slight bruise and a rent in his nether garments, which 
could easily be remedied by a silk pocket handker- 
chief, which he forthwith tied around the injured 
limb and its still more deeply mutilated covering, in a 
style that added very much to the natural interest ex- 
cited by his appearance, which was always pic- 
turesque, and rendered just then decidedly poetical, 
by the aid of that soft, cool moonlight that lay all 
around him, and the touching romance of recent 
peril. 

When all the damages to Mr. Smith’s person were 
repaired, we proposed returning home, and bade him 
good night; but Ebenezer had suddenly become social 
to a degree that excited our deepest sympathy ; he cast 
a timid glance over the wall toward the apple-tree, 
another up the road, and projecting his right arm till 
it formed a triangle with his side, he asked permission 
to see Julia home, with a fervor and earnestness that 
would have excited gratitude in a heart of stone. 
Poor Julia, she cast one regretful look on her hand- 
some cousin, placed her arm through the triangle, and 
walked homeward with a degree of fortitude which 
I could admire at a distance, but never hope to imi- 
tate. As it was, the arrangement had left Cousin 
Rufus to my undivided lot. It was a lovely moonlight 
evening, we walked very deliberately, and his voice 
was remarkably deep-toned and rich when he bent 
that animated face to address me. His eyes, too, 
were bright, dark and eloquent ; now and then I could 
see them flash and sparkle in the moonbeams, and 
altogether I felt it my duty to be resigned to the dis- 
pensation which had given Mr. Ebenezer Smith as 
an escort to Julia Daniels and Cousin Rufus to my 
unworthy self. 

It was beautiful to witness the treasures of hospi- 
tality which Mr. Smith’s encounter with the stone 
wall brought to light in his noble bosom. He left 
Julia at the gate, and came hurrying breathlessly back 
while Cousin Rufus and my unworthy self were lin- 
gering beneath the maples in front of our house, deep 
in a conversation that was rather fragmentary but not 
the less interesting. Ebenezer came up to the gate 
panting for breath, just as I had broken a plume-like 
tuft of white lilac from a flowering bush and trans- 
ferred it to the hand of my companion. As the foots 
tread of Mr. Ebenezer Smith interrupted us, the blos- 
som miraculously disappeared, and when Cousin 
Rufus stepped forth into the moonlight at the call of 
Ebenezer I detected the soft and snowy spray of my 
gift trembling beneath his vest. 

Ebenezer had taken so violent a fancy to our new 
friend that he could not think of going home without 
him. The distance was nothing, and the currant wine 
in old Mrs. Smith’s corner cupboard perfectly deli- 
cious. Cousin Rufus was bound to accept the evi- 
dence from the young man on hospitable thoughts’ in- 
tent, as no collateral testimony regarding the wine 
could have been gathered in the whole neighborhood, 
the mysteries of Mrs. Smith’s tea cups and decanters 


being up to that time kept profoundly sacred to the 
members of her own family. 

Cousin Rufus declined all thoughts of the wine, but 
consented to walk home with Ebenezer with the 
utmost good humor. They went away together, Mr. 
Smith politely giving his companion the wall, and 
walking very fast when they came opposite the old 
apple tree. 

I went to sleep that night with a spray of white lilac 
under my pillow; the perfume must have affected my 
dreams, for all night long I was in a garden luxuriant 
with blossoms and breezy with delicious fragrance, 
that floated through the foliage and settled on the earth 
in pearly clouds perceptible to the eye. The garden 
was haunted by another person, but whether that was 
Ebenezer Smith or Cousin Rufus I would rather not 
inform my readers, if it makes no particular difference 
to them. ; 

The spring deepened into summer, our minister 
still remained unmarried, and when the doctor had 
worn all the gloss from his new saddlebags, with hard 
practice, he was a single man and yet in the market. 
His attendance at the red farm-house became less 
frequent after Cousin Rufus was domesticated beneath 
its roof. Miss Elizabeth declared that the affection of 
the heart with which she had been so long afflicted 
was exhibiting new and surprising symptoms every 
day ; still she was decidedly better, probably from her 
new system of exercise and open air. The childish 
taste for corn fields and new mown hay unaccountably 
returned upon her that summer, though the verdant 
season of life might reasonably be supposed to have 
subsided with her thirtieth birthday. It really was 
quite interesting and romantic when she tied on her 
pink sun-bonnet, and followed Cousin Rufus with a 
little rake daintily turning up the fresh grass as his 
sythe swept it in fragrant billows around her path. 
Occasionally Julia and myself gained permission to 
share her rural labor. At such times she was exces- 
sively kind and patronizing to our youth, always call- 
ing us the little girls or children, and exhibiting a deep 
sense of our juvenile condition in various ways, that 
proved how earnestly she had our welfare at heart, 
and particularly agreeable to a pair of full grown girls 
‘verging on sixteen, tolerably large for that age, and 
with the hopes of dawning womanhood brightening 
before them. 

And Cousin Rufus, he was indeed one of nature’s 
own noblemen; resolute, courageous and ashamed 
of no exertion, honorable in itself, that promised to 
aid in the great hope of his existence. He had taken 
the best and surest way to distinction, worked his own 
path and toiled upward, diligently marking every foot- 
step with the sweat of his brow. Instead of sitting 
down and repining over the cloud that had fallen upon 
his prospects, he put forth his energies and watched 
hopefully for the silver time which, sooner or later, is 
certain to gladden the industrious and faithful. Instead 
of suffering in personal appearance, he became more 
manly and noble from exertion. Athletic exercise 
and free air but served to enrich the tints of his com- 
plexion, and develop the strength and symmetry of 





his form. When he flung off his straw hat and un- 
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buttoned his collar, allowing the sunshine to dance 
among the raven curls heaped over his forehead, and 
the cool wind to bathe his throat, as every pliant limb 
swayed gracefully to the swing of his sythe, he was, 
as Miss Elizabeth classically observed, a perfect 
Apollo, deficient only in the lute. As for Julia and 
myself, we cared very little for lutes in those days, 
and had about as much knowledge of Apollo as Miss 
Elizabeth herself; but one thing amounted to a settled 
conviction in our minds, if Apollo was only half as 


’ 


handsome as Cousin Rufus he must have been a per- 
son worth looking at. 

But the history of Cousin Rufus, the loves of the 
widow, and the events which befell the Daniels family, 
the doctor and Ebenezer Smith, and, above all, the 
destiny which awaited my patch-work quilt, shall all 
be written out and completed in another chapter. So 
wait in patience and charity, gentle reader, and next 
month the whole of this true history shall be yours. 





[Conclusion next month, 
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A Protean creature ! wayward as the shower 

Of fountain shiv’ring in the clear moonshine, 
But docile yet: and glorious with the dower 

Of feeling, sympathy, of impulse fine, 

A heart to love till death, all things divine 
That make us worship woman. How in thee 

Two diff’ring natures meet! Thou couldst beguile 

A summer life with many a sportive wile, 
Idle as shepherd maids in Arcady. 

Or, if affection summoned to it, share 

A life of sorrow, braving down despair 
With heart as bold as Colon’s when he stood 

Out in that unknown sea. Oh! ever fair 
And perfect type of earnest womanhood. 


II. 
And yet not perfect, rather may be so, 
If thou the hardest task of life wilt learn, 
To triumph o’er thyself. Weak natures grow 
In sorrow weaker, but proud bosoms turn 
To tempered steel, and heav’nly meekness earn. 
Thou hast been haughty, but thine eye is now 
Milder and lovelier, as when shining far 
First smiled on Paradise the evening star! 
And oft a light irradiates thy brow, 
As of a high soul conscious of its powers 
And earifest in its mission. At such hours 
To watch that glowing countenance I love, 
And dream that, coming down from far off bowers, 
Angels have lived to win our souls above ! 


AMY. a 
ee] 
As one embarking on a midnight sea, if 
Thou standest silent, thoughtful on the shore, ‘ 
Oppressed with many fears of destiny, 
Girlhood behind, and womanhood before ! 
But courage, courage, be faint heart no more— : 
Life’s serious duties urge thee earnest on, 
And fates are linked with thine, whose good or ill 
For earth or heay’n may turn upon thy will— 
Bear up, nor falter till the prize be won! 
All noblest impulses within thee glow, 
Alas! too oft concealed. Is man thy foe? 
This world all hollow? Oh! believe it not; 
For we may nurse suspicion till we grow 
Like those we dread Far better die and rot. 


Il. 
There have been souls who, trusting and betrayed, 
Have turned to gall and made a mock of good— 
There have been others who have watched and prayed 
Against the tempter’s arts, and so have stood 
Fast in the holy faith of sisterhood ! 
Be such as these; for ev’ry noble deed 
A hundred fold shall reap, and bosoms sealed 
To stern reproaches at a kind word yield— 
Oh! glorious task to bind up hearts that bleed. 
Then fearless on thy woman’s mission go! 
And, doing all thy duty, thou shalt know 
| Apeace ineffable. Ay! live and die, 
As lives the day-god, keeping heav’n a-glow, 
| And, dying, long irradiates the sky ! 
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“THERE IS NO GOD!” 





BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 





‘ THERE is no God’’—the skeptic scoffing said— 
‘‘ There is no power that sways or earth or sky ;” 
Remove the veil that folds the doubter’s head, 
That God may burst upon his opened eye ! 
Is there no God? Yon stars above arrayed, 
If he look there, the blasphemy deny ; 
Whilst his own features, in the mirror read, 


| Reflect the image of Divinity. 
Is THERE NO Gop? ‘The purling streamlets flow, 
The air he breathes, the ground he treads, the trees, 
Bright flowers, green fields, the winds that round him blow, 
All speak of God—all prove that His decrees 
| Have placed them, where they may His being show; 
Blind to thyself, behold Him, Man, in these! 























PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 





BY MRS, AMELIA B. WELBY. ’ 





Tue day was declining, the breeze in its glee 

Had left the fair blossoms to sing on the sea, 

As the sun in its gorgeousness, radiant and still, 
Dropped down. like a gem from the brow of the hill ; 
One tremulous star, in the glory of June, 

Came out with a smile, and sat down by the moon 

As she graced her blue throne with the pride of a queen, 
The smiles of her loveliness gladdening the scene. 


The landscape was glorious! In distance away 

Rolled the foam-crested waves of the Chesapeake Bay, 
While, bathed in the moonlight, the village was seen, 
With the church in the distance that stood on the green. 
The soft sloping meadows lay brightly unrolled, 

With their mantles of verdure and blossoms of gold, 
And the earth in her beauty forgetting to grieve 

Lay asleep in her bloom on the bosom of eve. 


A light-hearted child—I had wandered away 

From the spot where my footsteps had gamboled all day, 
And free as a bird’s was the song of my soul 

As I heard the wild waters exultingly roll. 

Thus lightening my heart as I wandered along 

With bursts of low laughter and snatches of song, 

I struck in a pathway half-worn o’er the sod 

By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 


As I traced its green windings a murmur of prayer 
With the hymn of the worshipers rose on the air, 

And drawn by the links of its sweetness along 

I stood unobserved in the midst of the throng. 

For awhile my young spirit still wandered about 

With the birds and the winds that were singing without, 
But birds, winds and waters were quickly forgot 

In one angel-like being that brightened the spot. 


In stature majestic—apart from the throng 

He stood in his beauty—the theme of my song! 

His cheek pale with fervor, the blue orbs above 

Lit up with the splendors of youth and of love, 

Yet the heart-glowing raptures that beamed from those eyes 
Seemed saddened by sorrows, and chastened by sighs, 

As if the young heart in its bloom had grown cold, 

With its love unrequited, its sorrows untold. 


Such language as his I may never recall, 

But his theme was salvation—salvation to all— 

And the souls of a thousand in ecstasy hung 

On the manna-like sweetness that dropped from his tongue. 
Not alone on the ear his wild eloquence stole ; 

Enforced by each gesture, it sunk to the soul, 

Till it seemed that an angel had brightened the sod, 

And brought to each bosom a message from God. 


He spoke of the Savior! What pictures he drew! 

The scene of his sufferings rose clear on my view, 

The cross—the rude cross where he suffered and died— 
The gush of bright crimson that flowed from his side— 





The cup of his sorrows—the wormwood and gall— 

The darkness that mantled the earth as a pall— 

The garland of thorns—and the demon-like crews 

Who knelt as they scoffed him—“ Hail King of the Jews !” 


He spoke, and it seemed that his statue-like form 
Expanded and glowed as his spirit grew warm, 

His tone so impassioned, so melting his air, 

As, touched with compassion, he ended in prayer ; 

His hands clasped above him, his blue orbs upthrown, 
Still pleading for sins that were never his own, 

While that mouth, where such sweetness ineffable clung, 
Still spoke, though expression had died on his tongue. 


Oh God! what emotions the speaker awoke— 

A mortal he seemed, yet a Deity spoke— 

A man, yet so far from humanity riven— 

On earth, yet so closely connected with heaven. 
How often since then have I pictured him there 
As he stood in that triumph of passion and prayer, 
His eyes closed in rapture, their transient eclipse 
Made bright by the smile that illumined his lips. 


There’s a charm in delivery, a magical art 

That thrills like a kiss from the lip to the heart; 

’T is the glance, the expression, the well-chosen word 
By whose magic the depths of the spirit are stirred. 
The smile, the mute gesture, the soul-startling pause, 
The eye’s sweet expression, that melts while it awes, 
The lip’s soft persuasion, its musical tone,— 

Oh such was the charm of that eloquent one! 


The time is long past, yet how clearly defined 
That bay, church and village float up on my mind. 
I see amid azure the moon in her pride, 

With the sweet little trembler that sat by her side, 
I hear the blue waves, as she wanders along, 
Leap up in their gladness and sing her a song, 

And I tread in the pathway half worn o’er the sod 
By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 


The time is long past, yet what visions I see ; 

The past, the dim past, is the present to me ; 

I am standing once more mid that heart-stricken throng, 
A vision floats up—’t is the theme of my song— 

All glorious and bright as a spirit of air ; 

The light like a halo encircles his hair, 

And I catch the same accents of sweetness and love 

As he whispered of Jesus, and pointed above. 


How sweet to my heart is this pictnre I ve traced ; 

Its chain of bright fancies seemed almost effaced, 

Till Memory, ihe fond one that sits in the soul, 

Took up the soft links and connected the whole. 

As the dew to the blossom, the bud to the bee, 

As the scent to the rose, are those memories to me ; 
Round the chords of my spirit they ’ve tremblingly clung, 
And the echo it gives is the song I have sung. 
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SHIVERTON SHAKES; 


OR, THE UNEXPRESSED IDEA. 





BY JOSEPH €. NEAL, AUTHOR OF “CHARCOAL SKETCHES,” “IN AND ABOUT TOWN,” ETC. 





Sutverton Shakes had an idea—a cup of tea had 
warmed the soil of his imagination, and it was flower- 
ing to fruit—he had an idea in bud—a thought which 
struggled to expand into expression, and to find a 
place in the great basket of human knowledge. 

Shiverton Shakes had an idea, and ideas, whether 
great or small—whether good, bad or indifferent— 
must have utterance, or the understanding wilts and 
withers. Even the body sympathetically suffers. It 
is easy to mark the man who smothers his intellectual 
offspring—the moral infanticide, with his compressed 
lip, his cadaverous hue, his sinister eye, and his cold, 
cautious deportment; whose thinkings never go out 
of doors, and lack health for want of air and exercise. 
That man is punished for his cruelty to nature, by a 
dyspepsia affecting both his mental and physical or- 
ganization. There is no health in him. 

But it must not be forgotten that Shiverton Shakes 
had an idea—little Shiverton, in his earlier years, 
when the world is fresh and new, and when the open- 
ing faculties are wild in their amazement. 

“Mamma,” said Shiverton, suspending the assault 
upon his bread and butter; “ mamma, what d’ye 
think ?—as I was going down—” 

Mr. and Mrs, Shakes were too earnestly engaged 
in the interchange of their own fancies to heed the in- 
fantile voice of Shiverton. 

“What d’ye think, ma?” repeated the youthful 
aspirant for the honor of a hearing; ‘as I was going 
down Chestnut street I saw—” 

** A little more sugar, my dear,” said Mr. Shakes. 

** And, as I was telling you,” added Mrs. Shakes, 
‘** Mary Jones has got—” 

“Sweetened to death! There—don’t!” said Mr. 
Shakes, withdrawing his cup rather petulantly. 

** Down Chestnut street, I saw—” 

** A new black hat, trimmed with—” 

‘‘Sugar enough to fill a barrel,” muttered Mr. 
Shakes. 

ce I saw—”? 

** Hat with—” 

“Tea spoilt altogether—give me another—” 

Very little black hat, trimmed with—” 

** Two boys, and what d’ ye think?” chimed in the 
persevering Shiverton Shakes. 

** Why, what is all this?” exclaimed Mr. Shakes, 
as he raised his eyes in anger. ‘‘ Hats and boys and 
sugar! I never heard such a Babel !” 

‘That child!” ejaculated Mrs. Shakes; ‘did you 
ever know—” 





‘“‘ Two boys and they were a—” continued Shiver- 
ton, pursuing his own peculiar train of reminiscence 
undisturbed by Mary Jones or any thing else, and 
happy in feeling that there now appeared to be no im- 
pediment to the flow of his narrative. 

But yet this moment, though he knew it not, was a 
crisis in the fate of Shiverton Shakes—a circumflex 
in the line of his being; slight perhaps in itself, but 
very material in determining the result of the journey. 

Mr. Shakes fixed his eye upon his son—Mr. 
Shakes seemed to ponder for a moment. 

‘‘T cannot stand it any longer,” said he, ‘‘ and what 
is more, I wont—that boy is a nuisance—he talks so 
much that I cannot tell what I’m reading, taste what 
I’m eating, or hear what I’m saying. I’m not sure, 
in fact, when he is present, that I know exactly 
whether it’s me or not. He wants to talk all the 
time.” 

Luckless Shiverton had been running wild in the 
country for a considerable period, and, while his elo- 
cutionary capacities had been greatly developed, the 
power of endurance in his parents had been weakened 
for want of exercise. They were out of practice—he 
was in high training. They were somewhat nervous, 
—he was, both in mind and body, in the best possible 
condition, deriving as much nourishment from the ex- 
citement of noise as he did from food. 

** Well, I declare, he does talk all the time and asks 
such questions—so foolish I can’t answer them,” ex- 
claimed the mother, with her usual volubility; ‘‘ just 
as if there was a reason for every thing—so tiresome. 
I do declare, when he is in the room, I can scarcely 
slip in a word edgeways, and his tongue keeps such a 
perpetual clatter, that since he came back I hardly 
think I’ve heard my own voice more than—” 

‘* You hear it now,” said Mr. Shakes; ‘‘ but I’m 
determined Shiverton shall be spoiled no longer. Do 
youhear? From this time forth you must never speak 
but when you are spoken to. Little boys must be 
seen, and not heard.” 

‘“Well, I do declare, so they must—mus’n’t be 
seen and not be heard—that’s the way to bring up 
children.” 

‘‘Shiverton,” added his father, impressively ; 
‘‘Shiverton, when you are old enough to talk sensi- 
bly, then you may talk. When you are :,ature 
enough—I say mature—” 

“What is mature?” inquired Shiverton, tremb- 
lingly. 

‘* Mature is—never mind what it is—when you are 
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older you ’Il know. But, as I before remarked, when 
you are mature enough to understand things, then you 
may ask about them.” 

The rule, thus emphatically laid down, was enforced 
inexorably. It therefore not only happened that 
Shiverton’s idea was suppressed on the occasion re- 
ferred to, thus preventing the world from ever arriv- 
ing at a knowledge of what really was done by those 
two mysterious boys, as he went down Chestnut 
street, but likewise cutting him off from other com- 
munications relative to the results of his experience 
and observation. Henceforth he was to be seen, not 
heard—a precept and a rule of conduct which he was 
compelled to write in his copybook, as well as to hear 
whenever the workings of his spirit prompted him to 
‘* speak as to his thinkings.” The twig was bent—the 
tree inclined. 

What Shiverton Shakes might have been, had the 
trunk of his genius been permitted to ascend accord- 
ing to its original impulse, is now but matter for con- 
jecture. Where he would have reached in his um- 
brageous expansion, had the shoots of his soul been 
judiciously trimmed and trellised—sunned, shaded and 
watered, who can tell? There may be a blank in 
glory’s book which his name should have filled—an 
empty niche in our century’s greatness where Shiver- 
ton Shakes should have been embalmed. At this in- 
stant, perhaps, the world suffers because some mo- 
mentous truth which it was for him to have drawn to 
light, is still ‘‘ hushed within the hollow mine of 
earth.” Why, indeed, may we not suppose that 
when he was rebuked for making chips, to the annoy- 
ance of the tidy housekeeper, an invention perished 
in its very inception which would have superseded 
the steam engine ? What might Shiverton Shakes— 
Shiverton cherished—Shakes undismayed—what might 
he not have been? A warrior, probably, phlebotom- 
izing men by the battalion and by the brigade, and 
piling skulls to build his way to fame. Why nota 
patriot and a statesman, heading parties and carrying 
elections, with speeches from the stump and huzzas 
from the multitude? Nor would it be considering 
too curiously if it were to be imagined that, had cir- 
cumstances been propitious, Shiverton Shakes might 
at this very hour have been in the enjoyment of the 
highest of human honors and the most sublime of 
modern inventions, that of being pilloried by the po- 
litical press and flung at by half the nation—the new 
pleasure, for which an exhausted voluptuary of the 
classic age breathed sighs in vain. 

But such delights as these were denied to Shiverton 
Shakes, who was too strictly taught to be seen and 
not heard—who was not to speak until he was spoken 
to; in consequence whereof, as the invitation was 
not very often extended, he came near being deprived 
of the faculty of speech altogether. 

When Shiverton Shakes came home—‘‘ why, 
there ’s company in the parlor,”’ and Shiverton Shakes 
went to learn manners and deportment in the kitchen. 
Shiverton Shakes breakfasted, dined and supped in 
the kitchen, and when promoted by a call up stairs, 
Shiverton mumbled in his words, fumbled in his 
pockets and rumpled among his hair. An ungainly 





lout was Shiverton Shakes. He had been, so to 
speak, paralyzed by his undeveloped idea. His 
original confidence, instead of being modulated and 
modified, had been extirpated, and the natural aplamd 
of his character—that which keeps men on their feet, 
maintaining the adjustment and balance of their facul- 
ties—had been destroyed. 

“The boy is a booby,” said Mr. Shakes; ‘‘ why 
can’t you stand up strait and speak out ?—you’re old 
enough.” 

“Well, I do declare,” subjoined Mrs. Shakes, 
“‘T’m quite ashamed of him. I can’t think how he 
came to be such a goose. 
to him the other day, I do declare if he didn’t put his 
thumb right in his eye and almost twist himself out of 
his jacket; and when she asked him what he learned 
at school, all he could say was ‘he! he! I don’ know.’ 
He sha n’t show himself again till he behaves better— 
a great long—” , 

**T don’t like to be harsh—in fact, I’m rather too 
indulgent,” philanthropically remarked Mr. Shakes ; 
‘but, if I were to do my duty by this boy, I ought to 
chastise him out of these awkward tricks. There— 
go—down stairs with you. It’s the only place you ’re 
fit for.” 

‘‘He must never be allowed to come up when 
any body’s here—not till he knows how to speak to 
people.” 

Such was the earlier life of Shiverton Shakes. He 
was not to plunge into the billows of the world before 
he had learned to swim, and yet was denied the op- 
portunity to acquire thé rudiments of this species of 
natation, in those smaller rills and ripples where 
alone the necessary confidence and dexterity are to be 
obtained. It was perhaps believed that he could cast 
the boy off and assume the man, without preliminary 
training, and that, having been seen but not heard for 
so many years, he would have an instinctive force, 
at the proper moment, to cause himself both to be 
seen and heard, thus suddenly stepping from one ex- 
treme to the other. There may be such forces in 
some people—in people who, in a phrenological 
aspect, have a larger propelling power, to drive them 
over the snags, sawyers and shallows of this ‘ shoal 
of time.” They were not, however, to be found in 
Shiverton Shakes. Nor was he a proof of the correct- 
ness of that common parental theory, so often urged 
to palliate and to excuse deficiencies in culture and 
supervision, that he would “ know better when he 
grew older,” thus endeavoring to make future years 
responsible for duties which should be performed by 
ourselves and at the existing moment. This method 
of “knowing better’? may suit the procrastinating 
disposition, and there may be instances in which it 
engenders a corrective influence; but it is at best a 
doubtful experiment to permit defects thus to “‘ harden 
into petrifaction” while awaiting the uncertain period 
of removal. That we may ‘‘ know better when we 
are older” is like enough ; but then, will we do better ? 
—who, of al! the world, does better—much better— 
half as much better as he ought—as he ‘‘ knows bet- 
ter?” There are differences, sad to experience, 
hard to overcome, between knowing and doing. The 
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right habitude is the surest panoply. Shiverton 
Shakes had no habitude but the wrong habitude—no 
panoply at all. 

Shiverton went forth into the world—shrinkingly 
forth—modestly forth, and so forth, which perhaps is 
very amiable as an abstraction, though its value, in a 
peculiarly brazen state of society, $s not quite so great 
in a practical point of view as the school-books would 
have us to believe—for if, as we are told, this modesty 
is a candle to one’s merit, there must be some strange 
omission in regard to lighting the wick, and unless 
that process be complied with, it is as clear as dark- 
ness can make it, that all the candles in the universe 
will do but little toward an illumination. It is at least 
certain that Shiverton’s merit gained no refulgence 
from his unobtrusiveness, and that his retiring dispo- 
sition, so far from promoting his interests and extend- 
ing his fame, according to the philosophic notion on 
the subject, came near causing him to be pushed out 
of sight and forgotten altogether. No one searched 
him from his obscurity—fortune passed by his door 
without knocking, and reputation swept onward with- 
out offering him a seat in its vehicle. Yet Shiverton 
was as modest as modest could be—as modest, ac- 
cording to the popular comparison, as a sheep. He 
thought nothing of himself at all—he invariably got 
out of the way when other people wanted to advance, 
on the principle of ‘‘ after you is manners,” and when 
others spoke first, he was particularly careful to speak 
last, or not to speak at all; suppressing his own 
wishes, feelings and opinions to promote the general 
harmony. A retiring man was Shiverton, and he ob- 
tained an occupation ‘wherein his main intercourse 
was with his pen and with columns of figures, so that 
he still could be seen and not heard, according to the 
regulation which governed his childhood. He stooped 
as he walked, that his superiority of height (for Shiver- 
ton had stretched in longitude far beyond his unpre- 
tending wishes) might be lost, as it were, in the smaller 
crowd, and he went home, as far as it was possible to 
do so, by the ‘‘ alley way,” to avoid the ostentation of 
parading the thoroughfares, and to escape the embar- 
rassing operation of returning salutations to those 
with whom he was unavoidably acquainted. What 
would Shiverton Shakes not have given if-he had 
known nobody—if there were nobody here but himself, 
or if he could consume this troublesome ‘‘ how d’ye 
do” existence in a back room, up three pair of stairs, 
where no one could by possibility come? And his 
bashfulness grew by being indulged. He suffered, 
not only by the painful sensations of his own timidity, 
but still more by the thought that others likewise saw 
into his perturbations, and derived enjoyment from his 
internal sufferings. He appropriated every laugh to 
himself—he could not think that when he was within 
the range of observation, there could possibly be any 
other jest so likely to provoke a smile; and when peo- 
ple talked together with mirthfulness on their coun- 
tenance, he was sure that the awkwardnesses and de- 
fects of Shiverton Shakes were under discussion. He 
had never heard of any thing else at home, and he 
always felt as if he were a discreditable intruder who 





ought, if any thing, to apologize for having come into 
this breathing world at all. Had there been such a 
thing as a back door to our sublunary sphere, he 
would certainly have opened it, if it could have been 
done without noise, and have crept out, glad to escape 
into the immeasurable solitude of ether. 

But a retreat of this sort is not possible, according to 
existing planetary arrangements, without a recourse to 
means to which Shakes had a repugnance. The sensi- 
bility of his nervous system rejected the thought of a 
cold bath by midnight, with brickbats in his vest and 
paving stones in his coat pockets—the pistol is a means 
of dismissal altogether too noisy for the retiring dispo- 
sition, and the elevation of the cord shows an aspiring 
temper which would not have been at all character- 
istic in Shiverton Shakes. Besides, a jury in such 
cases generally looks for the impulsive reason, and 
how ridiculous it would seem to be returned in the 
newspapers as one who had voluntarily gone defunct 
through lack of brass! Such an imagination could 
not be entertained even for an instant. There would 
be more chuckling than ever. Shiverton resolved to 
live—to be Shakes to the end of his terraqueous term, 
no matter how unpleasant it might be. 

Still, however, manceuvre as one may, we cannot 
always avoid contact with the world in some of its 
phases. Invitations will come, for instance, from 
which there is no moral possibility of evasion. To be 
very unwell sometimes answers a good purpose, if 
indeed these dodging purposes be ever good, when the 
motive is simply a dodge from a failure in self-reliance. 
It will do to have prior engagements occasionally 
when none such exist, and then the pressure of busi- 
ness at certain seasons may be extreme; but exert 
ourselves to that end as we may, there are few indi- 
viduals who can contrive to be ill all the time, or 
always to have a prior engagement, or to be busy so 
continually as not to have an evening to spare; and 
then a point blank 2o2 t2ventus, without the shadow 
of a palliation, is scarcely to be attempted under cer- 
tain circumstances. It requires the imperturbable 
solidity of a stone wall to be guilty of it. It sits upon 
the soul like a nightmare, and+the guilty wakes next 
morning with a conscience as heavy as a millstone. 
Shiverton Shakes was cornered by such an invitation 
—to a dance of the most extensive and brilliant de- 
scription—in honor of the marriage of the daughter of 
one concerning whom he had post mortem expecta- 
tions—expectations which he fondly dreamed would 
productively survive the individual who had given 
rise tothem. It was therefore what we may call, for 
want of an established phrase to describe it, the invi- 
tation undeniable—the trident of an appeal which 
forks on either side and pins one through the body. 
It was an invitation which, with all Shiverton’s agile 
practice in this respect, he could neither leap over 
nor yet creep under. It was not to be got round, on 
the right hand or upon the left. It enflanked and en- 
filaded—encircled and hemmed in. Yet, if boldly 
faced, it was obvious that Shiverton Shakes could not 
help being, to some extent at least, a feature on the 
occasion—occasions, like countenances, must have 
features, or they cease to be occasions. But to be 
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suddenly elevated into a feature—projected from the 
level into a promontory, like some diver duck of a 
volcanic island—when we are not used to it—when 
we don’t know how! Who, in such a crisis, could 
avoid feeling like Shakes? To be a protuberance— 
a card—a first or a second fiddle, with no acquaint- 
ance with the bow and innocent of rosin—to dance 
with the bride—to be fascinating to the maids—to 
make himself generally agreeable, who had never be- 
fore been on such hard duty—to be easy, graceful, 
witty—*‘ preposterous and pestiferous!” cried Shiver- 
ton Shakes ; ‘‘me making myself agreeable! I should 
like to catch myself at it.” 

Shiverton was haunted by Mrs. Marygold’s note. 
In his dreams it was like the air drawn dagger of the 
tragedy. It seemed to “‘ marshal him the way he was 
to go,” and beckoned him on, not to Duncan’s sur- 
cease—Duncan surceased in the dark—the fewer wit- 
nesses the better—but to something much worse, in 
his fearful estimation—to violins and laughter—to 
smiles and compliments—to airs and graces—to silks 
and cologne—blooming bouquets, pearly teeth and 
flashing eyes—more terrible to him than frowning 
ramparts and stern artillery. 

Shiverton sat alone in his chamber. The lamp 
burned dimly, and the fatal note, its perfume not yet 
departed, lay before him. 

‘* There ’s my ankle,” said he, after a gloomy pause, 
‘if I could only sprain it now, without hurting my- 
self much—sprain it gently—but no—that wont do— 
they ’d guess in a minute—and I could n’t very conve- 
niently contrive to break my neck for a day or two, 
by way of something original; but I almost wish it 
was broke. It would save a fellow a great deal of 
trouble. I should like to raise a fever, if I only knew 
how; but I can’t find a headache with all the shaking 
I can give it. Perhaps it wouldn’t do to be found ‘no 
more’ when they came to call me to breakfast, on the 
morning of this horrible dance; but I wish I was no 
more—I wish I never had been more at all. But 
more or less, I must go, if an earthquake does not in- 
tervene, or if there is not a blow up of some sort. 
But these things never happen when they ’re wanted. 
I never found the dentist out in my life when I was to 
be hurt. There are matters which can’t postpone. 
Hanging day is hanging day, whether it rains or 
shines, and then hanging day is never yesterday—I 
do n’t mind things when they ’re past—hanging day is 
always to-morrow or to-day—something to come— 
something that’s not done, but must be done. It ap- 
pears to me that I’m never done, but always doing— 
going to be done.” 

After this escapade, Shiverton was moodily silent— 
expressionless outwardly, save in the restless trans- 
position of his pedal extremities, while his brows 
were knitting like a weaver’s loom. 

“Tf they ’d let me be, now—but they wont—they 
never do,” continued he sharply; ‘ let me be in a 
corner, or in the refreshment room, eating things and 
drinking things—cracking nuts, or forking pickled 
oysters, or spooning in ice cream, and nobody looking 
on—it always chokes me when any body’s looking 
on—things wont get on the spoon, and my plate is 





sure to spill and run over—if they ’d do so, I’d be able 
to get along well enough; but then I must go in 
among the ladies—there’s nothing scares me more 
than ladies—good-!ooking ladies particularly—I can’t 
talk to them—they frighten me like Old Scratch. Yet 
I’ve got all the books about manners, in that closet— 
‘American Chesterfield,’ ‘ Etiquette,’ and all that— 
why don’t somebody publish how to flourish away in 
other people’s houses, so we can learn it in three les- 
sons, like French, Italian and Spanish? That’s the 
kind of cheap literature I want.” : 

At last he sprung impatiently from his chair, and’ 
the clock struck one. 

“Since I must go to Mrs. Marygold’s whether I 
will or not, I had better begin to practice as soon as 
possible—practice tea party”—and Shiverton brushed 
up his hair and pulled down his wristbands ; ‘‘ that’s 
the way I suppose.—Now I confe in, so,” and he 
threw his head aside in a languishing manner—‘‘ Hope 
you’re very well, Mrs. Marygold—that chair’s the 
old lady—how dee doo, Mrs. Mary,zold—how ’s Bob? 
—no, not Bob—how is Mr. Robert }—then that bed- 
post’s ‘he old man—compliments to the old man— 
that wash-stand is the young ladies, all cf a bunch— 
your most obedient, says I, ina sort of off-hand way-— 
most obedient to the wash-stand, and a sort of a slide 
all round.—Pooh! it’s easy enough, if you go right 
at it—who’s afraid?—Ha! ha!’ and Shiverton be- 
came excited, bowing about the room. ‘‘ Dance! why 
yes, to be sure I will—Pleasure of dancing with Miss 
Slammerkin?—ho! ho! tolderol! tolderol! chassez 
across—swing corners—slambang ! pigeon-wing !” 

Shiverton’s operations in this matter were rather 
of the old school ; more, it is to be presumed, from the 
dash of desperation that tinged his spirit at the time, 
than from any other cause, and so, forgetting, if he 
ever knew it, the easy, unambitious and nonchalant 
manner of the modern ball-room, he set arms and legs 
agoing with the whirligig vigor and expansive reach 
of a windmill. The floor creaked and trembled—the 
windows rattled and shook; but still he danced away 
with the concentred energy of one who ‘‘ had busi- 
ness would employ an age, and but a moment’s time 
to do it in.” He was, in fact, and without being con- 
scious of it, realizing a great moral and physiological 
truth. His mental uneasiness found relief in physical 
action, on the principle which renders the body rest- 
less when the mind is disturbed, that the supera- 
bundance of the nervous force may be diverted from 
our thoughts to our muscles. Care and bashfulness 
seemed to be driven away together, The rust flew 
off, and a momentary hardness and transient polish 
appeared. 

He upset the chair. ‘* Mrs. Marygold’s done for,” 
said he in breathless exultation. Crash went the table. 
‘‘Supper’s over—let’s waltz! Taglioni and Queen 
Victoria—who’s afraid! I knew I only wanted to 
begin, to go ahead of D’Orsay!” and he flew round 
like a top, to the complete discomfiture of the ‘* Duke- 
dom of Hereford and those movables.” 

‘¢ Murder !—or fire !—or thieves !—or something! !” 
screamed Mrs. Fitzgig, the landlady, as she awoke in 
trepidation from her slumbers, the more appalled be- 
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cause it was impossible to imagine what was the 
matter. Terror is never so terrific as when we do 
not know what terrifies us. ‘‘ Boh!” cried in the 
dark will unsettle the firmest nerves, because it has 
never yet been decided exactly what ‘‘ Boh!” means. 
People will tremble and run at ‘“‘ Boh!” who do not 
shrink from surgery or from an unpaid bill. 

The uproar continued, and at last Mrs. Fitzgig, 
with her boarders, men, women and children, leaped 
from their beds and rushed, blanketed and sheeted, to 
the scene of action. 

*‘ Shiverton Shakes is crazy—run for Doctor Slop!” 

‘* Shave his head !” said one. 

** Knock him down!” exclaimed another. 

‘Law suz!” pathetically cried Mrs. Fitzgig, look- 
ing at the devastation—‘‘ What ’s all this ?” 

“It’s tea-party—it’s hop—it’s ball!’ shouted 
Shiverton, for once grown bold, and seizing upon his 
landlady—‘‘ Why don’t you jump along?—swing 
around—practice makes perfect !” 

The laughter, loud and long, which followed these 
explanatory exclamations, brought Shiverton Shakes 
to his senses, and awakened him from his dream of 
ball-room triumph, as if he had suddenly been sub- 
jected to the tranquilizing influence of a shower- 
bath. 

‘« Exercise—nothing but exercise—bad health—too 
much confined,” muttered he—‘a man must havé 
exercise.” 

** But two o’clock in the morning ’s not the time, is 
it? and breaking things is not the way, I guess,” said 
Mrs. Fitzgig sulkily. Shiverton Shakes paid the 
damages, but the balance of ridicule was not so 
easily settled. It is a strange thing, too, that the re- 
hearsal shou!d be a subject of derision, when the deed 
itself is rather commendable than otherwise. If a 
man is found making speeches to himself, people will 
regard it as a joke, and should he be discovered taking 
off his hat to his own reflection in the mirror, that he 
may bow with grace in the street, and perform his 
devoir to fair damsels with becoming elegance, why 
he would never hear the last of it. Always turn the 
key, and speak softly when practicing gentlemanly 
deportment to supposititious society. If you expe- 
rience a lack of preparatory drill in the art of making 
yourself peculiarly agreeable, go through your dis- 
cipline in the vacant garret, and should there be no 
bolt to the entrance, keep your face to the door, that 
you may confront the sudden intruder with a vacant 
countenance and the fragment of a tune, as if nothing 
in the world were the matter. Demosthenes himself 
must have felt what is now termed “ flat,” when de- 
tected shoveling flints into his mouth, to turnpike his 
vocalities, and to Macadamise the way for his oratorical 
genius. Todo such things is praiseworthy. To be 
surprised in the act is the offence. The spirit of 
Lycurgus survives in the nineteenth century, and the 
Spartans were not alone in thinking that it is not the 
deed, but the discovery, which is to be reproved. 
Shakes found it so, when jeered for his social training. 
And, in referring to this popular contradiction, which 
asks for the thing, and in some sort derides one of the 
means of obtaining it, we cannot refrain from intro- 
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ducing, as an illustration, a colloquy in which our hero 
bore a part. 

It was in the evening, at Mrs. Fitzgig’s—Shakes 
was forlornly looking into the fire—but few of the 
family remained, and Mr. Dashoff’ Uptosnuff, a gen- 
ueman probably of northern descent, but professing to 
know a thing or two in the west, twisted his mous- 
tache, adjusted his flowing locks, and ceased for a 
moment to admire his legs. 

“Shakes,” said Dashoff Uptosnuff, “ this sheepish- 
ness of yours will never do in the world.” 

“T know it,” replied Shakes, witha sigh ; “ it never 
did do, and I don’t think it’s going to do. But what 
am I to do?” 

‘“‘Do! where’s the difficulty ?—do like other people 
—do like me—do and don’t be done. I tell you what 
it is, Shakes, there ’s a double set of principles in this 
world, one of which is to talk about and the other to 
act upon—one is preached and the other is practiced. 
You’ve got hold, somehow, of the wrong set—the set 
invented by the knowing ones to check competition 
and to secure all the good things for themselves. 
That’s the reason people are always praising modest 
merit, while they are pushing along without either the 
one or the other. You always let go when anybody ’s 
going to take your place at table—you always hold 
back when another person’s wanting the last of the 
nice things on the dish. That’s not the way—bow 
and nod and show your teeth with a fascination, but 
take what you want for all that. This is manners— 
knowing the world. To be polite is to have your own 
way gracefully—other people are delighted at your 
style—you have the profit.” 

“But I’m ashamed—what would people think ?” 

‘* Why, Shiverton Shakes, if you only learn to un- 
derstand the hocus pocus of it, they’ll think of you 
just what you wish them to think. Don’t be afraid 
of other people—other people is a goose. Hav’n’t 
you found that out yet? Who is ever afraid of peo- 
ple when he knows them well—lives in the same 
house with them? You’re not afraid of Mrs. Fitz- 
gig; you’re not afraid of me—you’re not afraid of 
the washerwoman—not much afraid, even when you 
owe her for the last quarter. Confidence is only 
carrying out the principle—look upon everybody as 


‘me, or Mrs. Fitzgig, or the washerwoman. That’s 


the way todo. As for your not knowing people, it 
amounts to nothing—it’s often an advantage—for 
then you may fairly conclude they don’t know you. 
How are battles gained? Because the party who 
run away, don’t know that their enemies were just 
about to do the same thing—they don’t know that 
their opponents were as much scared as themselves. 
Look bluff and the day’s your own. Nobody sees 
beyond appearances.” 

‘‘ Yes, but I can’t doas you advise—I think I can 
sometimes, When no person’s by; but when I come 
to try it, I can’t—I feel so—my heart bumps so—my 
tongue ’s so dry, and I always tumble over things and 
tread on somebody’s toe. I’m sure to tread on some- 
body’s toe.” 

‘‘ Shiverton, you’re a melancholy victim to the 
errors of education and the wrong set of principles 
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or you would n’t tread on other people’s toes—not so 
they ’d know it, even if you had to step over their 
heads. If you only understand how, you can do 
what you please. The style is all. Ah,’’ continued 
Dashoff Uptosnuff, falling into a philosophic reverie, 
‘¢ what a world of blunders is this! They ’ve got free 
schools and high schools and universities and colleges, 
—they learn to cypher—to read languages—to under- 
stand mathematics and all sorts of things—compara- 
tively useless things—but who is taught confidence— 
that neat kind of confidence which don’t look like 
confidence—who is taught to converse, when in that 
lies all the civil engineering of life, which shaves 
the mountain from our path, tunnels the rocks and 
lifts us to the top of the social Alleghenies? Who 
learns at school how to make a bow, or to get a wife 
with a hundred thousand dollars or upwards? Where, 
in short, is that professorship which shows us the road 
to success and indicates how we are to live without 
work, the great secret at which we are all struggling 
to arrive? As things are managed now, we are sol- 
diers sent to the battle before we have learned to tell 
one end of our muskets from the other ; and before we 
have discovered where to insert the load and where 
to place the priming, the war is over and we are 
among the killed, wounded and missing. Isn’t it 
doleful ?” 

‘* Very,” said Shiverton, mournfully. 

«Well, now, for my part, I don’t see the trouble,” 
said Mrs. Fitzgig; ‘‘ why can’t a man buck up?” 

‘Nor I,” added Miss Jemima Fitzgig, who wanted 
to be Mrs. something. ‘‘It is the easiest thing in the 
world to get along, especially among ladies,” and she 
glanced tenderly at Mr. Dashoff Uptosnuff. 

** You must make an effort, Shiverton—one plunge 
and all will be over—go to Marygold’s determined on 
boldness. Sooner or later, you must begin. It is im- 
possible to dodge ia this way forever.” 

What a happy thing it would be if the determina- 
tion were the achievement—if ‘I will” were the 
consummation—if, by one potent screw upon the 
organ of firmness, the little troop of faculties which 
make up our identity, could be wheeled into the un- 
shrinking and impenetrable Macedonian phalanx, and 
if there could be no uneasy intervention of doubtful 
thoughts between the firm resolve and its execution. 

‘J will,” said Shiverton, and he did. 

He did—but how? Let us not anticipate. Let us 
sooner pause before ringing up for the catastrophe of 
this painful drama, and rather seek metaphysically to 
know why it was a painful history and why it hada 
catastrophe—why any of us have catastropr2s—for 
catastrophe is not necessary to our nature. If the 
faculties were in equipoise, we should never fall— 
Shiverton Shakes would not have fallen. We are, to 
a certain extent, rope dancers here below—Seiltan- 
zers—Herr Clines, and there is truth in the Mahom- 
medan supposition that we cross the gulf upon a bridge 
finer than a hair. Any internal force, therefore, in 
excess or in deficiency, swerves us from the right line, 
and we run the risk of being impinged upon an ad- 
verse catastrophical circumstance, having the me- 





lancholy preferment of serving to point a moral and 
adorn a tale. Our vices are our virtues running to 
riot and pushing into the extreme, and all human 
impulses are good, in subordination and in their place. 
It is their morbid, unwholesome condition which 
makes our trouble. There is no sinfulness in thirst, 
if the proper means are used to quench it; nor is am- 
bition unholy, if it only seeks honorable and useful 
distinction among men, Acquisitiveness is derided ; 
but a subdued acquisitiveness is requisite, if we would 
not be a burden to our friends and subject old age to 
the degradation of being a charge upon the public 
purse. Even anger—the combativeness and de- 
structiveness of modern definition—is essential to our 
well-being, as a defensive means, and that the oppres- 
sor may fear to set his heavy foot up6n us. We are, 
in short, good people enough in the constituents of our 
individuality—all the materials are respectable in 
themselves ; it is the quantity of each which causes 
the disturbance. Too much courage makes the 
bully—too little shrinks into the coward. A modi- 
cum of self-esteem induces us to scorn meanness— 
with too large a share, our pride becomes an insult 
and an outrage. The love of approval gives amia- 
bility to our deportment; but it may run into perking 
vanity and ambling affectation. Happy they ‘“ whose 
blood and judgment are so well commingled,” that 
they can march with a steady step and have no reason 
for pausing analysis to learn why they stumble. 

Now the psychological ship of Shakes—the vessel 
which carried this Czesar and his fortunes—was de- 
fective in its trim—the ballast was badly stowed—too 
much by the head or too much something else, which 
prevented it from working ‘‘ shipshape and Bristol 
fashion.’ His deference to “‘ other people” had been 
nourished to an extent which cast a destructive 
shadow over his other faculties, and his firmness and 
self-reliance had probably left hollows in his pericra- 
nium. But it was not altogether that he placed no 
sufficient estimate upon himself—there were times— 
times apart—times of retiracy, when he felt ‘‘as good 
as you”—perhaps better, and it may be that it was an 
overweening desire to fill out his fancy sketch of him- 
self—to be a sublime Shakes—the embodiment of his 
own conception—which gave such paralyzing force to 
the eye of the observer—that ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy” whose 
criticism we all fear, more or less, and made him either 
shrink from the effort, or fail miserably when he 
did venture on the attempt. Was it at all thus with 
Shakes? There are such apparent contradictions in 
humanity. But who is “ clairvoyant” enough to pene- 
trate into the mental council chamber, and discover 
what we scarce know ourselves ? 

It was cold and dark, but yet a man in a cloak 
walked uneasily up and down the street. Lights 
beamed from the windows and carriages drove up to 
the door of a mansion, upon which his earnest regards 
seemed to be fixed. 

** Now, I will,”’ said he, pausing under the trees; 
“no, not yet—I can wait a little while longer. 

‘‘T wish it was to-morrow or some time next 





week,” muttered he. ‘I wish I was a chimney- 
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sweep, for they are all a-bed—I wish I was that limp- 
ing fellow with a bad cold, erying oysters—he do n’t 
wear white kids—I almost wish I had an attack of 
apoplexy and somebody was rolling me along on a 
wheelbarrow. 

** Now for it!” and he dashed desperately up the 
steps and seized the bell-handle with unflinching 
fingers—but he did not pull—like the renowned ‘ King 
of France,” he walked gently down again. 

**T think I should like a little hot whiskey punch,” 
sighed he; ‘‘ very strong whiskey, and remarkable 
hot punch.” 

It is an anti-temperance weakness, no doubt; but 

still there are passages in most men’s lives when they 
feel the very want expressed by Shiverton Shakes— 
when they would ‘like a punch’’—a strong punch— 
to make them go. But such punches are apt to be- 
come bad punches—to punch out one’s brains. If 
you cannot get along without punch, you had beiter 
not go at all. 

‘* But no—who’s afraid ?—Uptosnuff will laugh if I 
do n’t—here goes!” and the bell rang loudly. 

Shiverton Shakes had committed an error—nothing 
daunts a man of his infirmity more than unaccustomed 
garments. One who is at ease in a familiar coat, 
feels embarrassed in a new dress. Shakes had caused 
his hair to be curled—it pulled in every direction. 
His white gloves were rather of the tightest—his satin 
stock had not yet the hang of his neck—his pumps 
uncomfortably usurped the place of his expanded 
boots—his coat had only come home that afternoon. 
He had practiced to dance, but it was not a full dress 
rehearsal. His white waistcoat and his snowy gloves 
were ever in his eye; he saw himself continually, 
and there is nothing worse than to see one’s self, un- 
der circumstances of restraint—to be reminded all the 
time that yourself is there. Shiverton had that 
species of consciousness which poetic souls have at- 
tributed to the poker. He felt like a catapult, with- 
out hinge or joint. He was cold at the extremities. 

‘If nobody knew me, I would n’t care so much,” 
quoth he. 

But Uptosnuff was unexpectedly there—there be- 
fore him. 

‘‘ Now, Shiverton—your respects to the hostess— 
graceful and rather affectionate.” 

‘*T wish he had n’t said that,” growled Shiverton, 
as he made his way, as if traveling on eggs, through the 
gaily dressed throng to Mrs. Marygold, who stood in 
all the splendors of matronly embellishment. 

‘‘Mrs. Marygold—I’m very—how d’ye—hope 
you’re—good evening—how’s—yes ma’am,”’ ejacu- 
lated Shiverton, spasmodically. 

‘* Ah, ha! Shiverton !—rejoiced to see you,” said 
Mr. Marygold, a jocular gentleman, with a mulberry 
nose; ‘* got over your bashfulness, I suppose.” 

““ Ye—e—s,” responded Shiverton, with a mechani- 
cal effort at a smile, in which the mouth went into 
attitude, curving toward the ears, while the rest of the 
face kept its rigid, stony appearance. 

‘* Glad of it—plenty of pretty girls here—come, let 
me make you acquainted.” 


** No, thank you—I’d rather—” 

‘Now’s your time, Shiverton,” whispered Upto- 
snuff, ‘‘ keep it up— do n’t flinch.” 

‘*¢ Mr. Shakes, bashful Mr. Shakes, Miss Simpkins— 
very desirous of dancing with you. Didn’t you say 
so?” observed the jocular Mr. Marygold. 


Shiverton Shakes sat forcibly down upon the elderly 
Mrs. Peachblossom, who shrieked aloud, while Shakes 
sprang up with amazement: ‘ Just as I expected— 
right on somebody’s toe !” 

‘Never mind—persevere,” whispered Uptosnuff. 
‘**Nobody’s hurt. Now be bold—it’s much easier 
than being timid.” 

**T will,” said Shiverton, drawing down his waist- 
coat; ‘‘I will—keep near me, but don’t look at me—” 
and Shiverton led his partner to the dance, resolved 
at all hazards to try the advice of his friend. But 
when the dance began he suddenly felt as if ten thou- 
sand eyes were upon him—his little knowledge of the 
subject, picked up “‘ long time ago,” deserted from his 
memory. It was all confusion, and every attempt to 
guide his erratic steps made the confusion worse con- 
founded. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Shakes”—“ there, Mr. Shakes,” 
and ‘“‘here, Mr. Shakes,” only served to mystify his 
perceptions still more deeply, as, driven to desperate 
courses, he danced frani cally about, in the vain hope 
that lucky chance might put him upon that undis- 
covered and apparently undiscoverable clue to the 
labyrinth, to which, it was plain, direction could not 
lead him. 

‘Whew !—Uptosnuff,” panted Shiverton, during a 
prelude to a new complication of dance and suffering, 
—when the tamborine rang out, and when the yellow 
man in ear-rings was evidently inhaling volumes of the 
atmosphere, to aid him in calling figures in that as yet 
unknown tongue and untranslated language which 
dancersalone comprehend. ‘‘ Uptosnuff, I can’t stand 
this—what shall I do?” 

‘**T cannot tell—did you ever try to faint?” replied 
Uptosnuff. 

‘** Yah-yay—doo yandleming foo-yay!” shouted the 
yellow man in ear-rings. 

** Jang-jingle—r-a-a-n-g foodle,” said the tamborine. 

“* Shaw-shay !” 

If Shiverton could have reached the yellow man, 
there would have been an end to the ear-rings; but as 
this was out of the question, he shut his eyes and set 
his arms and legs in action with an unlimited power 
of attorney, and, though he went many ways, it hap- 
pened with a perversity peculiar to Terpsichorean 
tyros, that he never hit upon the right way at the 
right time; for, in these matters, the right soon be- 
comes wrong. 

The company began to gather round, to witness this 
extraordinary and extemporaneous performance. 

*? Pon my soul, if I don’t think it’s animal mag- 
netism,”’ remarked a scientific looking individual, with 
a bald head and green spectacles. ‘‘He’s mes- 
merized—he’s under the influence of the fluid.” 

*‘T wish I was,” thought Shiverton, as he bounded 
like a kangaroo, catching his rearward foot in the 





flowing robes of Miss Simpkins, and oversetting the 


** No—yes—I—oh !—very—it’s getting warm,”’ and 
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“one lady forward,” as he himself came lumbering 
to the floor. 

All was chaos. 

‘¢ Intoxicated !” 

‘* Tnsane !” 

* Insufferable !” 

** Infamous !” 

‘¢ Satisfaction !”’ said whiskers. 

Shiverton scrambled to his feet and stared wildly 
around. 

* Shiverton Shakes, I never could have believed 
that you would have come to my house in such a con- 
dition,” said Mrs. Marygold, in awful tones. 
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‘‘Shiverton Shakes, I’ve done with you forever,” 
said the old gentleman. 

‘* My friend will wait on you in the morning,” re- 
marked whiskers. 

‘‘ Beat a retreat, Shiverton—you’re Waterloo’d,” 
hinted Uptosnuff.” ‘‘ Sauve qui peut. It’s too late 
to faint now—why didn’t you lie still, to be picked 
up?” 

Shiverton charged like a conscript of the French 
republic, without much science, but with inflexible 
will, at what he thought to be an open door—it was a 
costly mirror, 













































































but, though a deceptive appearance, it did not “‘ take 
him in”’—he rebounded amid the crash of glass. 
Shrieks of dismay arose on every side; but Shiver- 
ton, having now a clearly defined object in view, 
‘bent up each corporal agent to this terrible feat,” 
and overthrew all impediment, including stout Mrs. 
Marygold and sundry other obstacles which were in 
the way of his recoil, to say nothing of John with the 
refreshments, who was thus deluged in lemonade, and 
the cabman at the door, who was summarily taught 
how to execute a backward summerset down a flight 
of steps. 

Shiverton reached home, breathless, hatless, cloak- 





less and in despair—a melancholy example of the 
perilous consequences of endeavoring to ‘assume a 
virtue, if you have it not.” 

‘A man must be brought up to it,” soliloquized 
Shiverton, when he had recovered coolness enough 
to think, and had kicked his kid gloves indignantly 
into a corner; “at least, I’m sure that this sponta- 
neous combustion sort of way of going at it will 
never answer for me. If I could now, little by little, 
just dip in a foot—wet my head—slide in gradually— 
become accustomed and acquainted by degrees and 
not be spoken to or bothered at first—begin where I 
was n’t known or where people don’t laugh at every- 
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THE DEPARTURE OF YOUTH. 4l 











thing so confoundedly. But no—I’m done for—this 
blow up at Marygold’s—I can never show my head 
again,” and he buried himself in the blankets as if he 
never more wished to be looked upon by the surround- 
ing world. 

This was the first and last attempt of Shiverton 
Shakes to gain a footing in society. He held no more 
intercourse with Dashoff Uptosnuff, for, although he 
admitted the correctness of that individual’s theory, 
still he had an overwhelming consciousness of in- 


ability to carry it into effect. He bought him a turn- 
ing lathe and made knicknacks in the long winter 
evenings, smoked cigars and tried to read ‘‘ Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” He would 
have liked to have a wife, but the process of getting 
one was too much for his nervous sensibilities; so he 
dined at an ordinary and made his own tea and toast, 
being literally and truly an ‘ unexpressed idea’”’—an 
undeveloped capability. 








THE DEPARTURE OF YOUTH. 





BY ROBERT MORRIS. 





DepaRT not yet, fair spirit, go not yet— 
A little longer bless me with thy smile— 
With youth away, how many a sad regret 
Would come to darken Time and burthen toil! 
Thy joyous laugh, thy step of buoyant grace, 
Thy dreams, the romance of the eager soul, 
The fresh blood mantling o’er thy guileless face, 
The bright lip spurning falsehood’s vile control, 
The eye of light and love, the trusting heart, 
Take these with life, but tear us not apart. 


First-born and loveliest—Nature’s chosen child— 
Thine was the voice that erst in Eden’s shades 
Thrilled through the glens and groves with music wild, 
And won the coy doe from the quiet glades— 
Thine was the spirit of that early time, 
Golden and glorious with Creation’s light, 
When, rich in beauty and unknown to crime, 
Young Paradise with innocence was bright— 
When bird and bee and herb and flower and stream 
Smiled in the splendor of their Maker’s beam! 


Oh! go not yet, sweet Youth, enchanting one, 
Or leave me all thy hopes and thoughts of bliss— 
What though they fade before my race is run, 
They will but pass to happier worlds than this! 
The pictures of thy pencil of the heart— 
The visions, fancy-born, but oh! how bright— 
The glory of thy glance—alas! for art! 
Who can restore a single ray of light, 
When age has dimmed the fire—who recall 
The rose tints to the cheek at Beauty’s Fall! 


The world—how gay its scenes—how fair and true, 
With Youth to pioneer and pluck its flowers— 
The stars above how bright, the skies how blue,— 
How, winged with joy, passed on the merry hours— 
The ringinging laugh of girlhood spoke of thee— 
Hark! from yon dell—thy lark-like notes e’en now 
Revel on Zephyr’s wings—glad melody ! 
And see, how smooth yon beauteous creature’s brow— 
Youth still is there, bright-hearted, happy, blest, 
The angel tenant of a guileless breast ! 


And e’en thy tears—like April showers they fell— 
But soon and silently they passed away— 

Hope’s sun shone through them and with magic spell 
Gave to the future many a rainbow ray— 

Along thy path a thousand pleasures shone 
Friendship, and Love and Fame all clustered there, 

While veiled with art Temptation stood alone, 
And whispered low some soul destroying snare— 

Whispered with music voice and syren spell, 

Love in her looks, and sometimes feigned too well! 


Then go not yet, fair spirit—yet awhile 
Tarry beside my footsteps—let me dream 
Of many an hour made bright by woman’s smile, 
Of many a bubble joy on life’s swift stream! 
What though among my locks old Time has placed 
A few unwelcome records of his power, 
E’en summer has its evanescent frost— 
The mind, the heart, are only in the flower ; 
Then bear not all thy morning tints away, 





The soul is thine—oh! why neglect the clay ! 





NAPOLEON. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 





BY MRS. LYDIA J. PIERSON. 





At length he found him on an isle that lay, 
Like a sere autumn leaf thrown all alone 
Upon a world of waters. Lingering there, 
Beside an isolated monument, 

He heard men say that he who lay beneath 
Won, wore, and lost the richest diadem 

That ever minions worshiped. And they told 
How like a startling meteor was his course, 
4* 





Rising with dazzling splendor from the sea 

And passing on with fierce magnificence, 

Marking his way with blood, while the earth shook, 
And men knelt down and worshiped, pouring forth 
Prayers and loud peans, till at length he sunk 
Beneath a sea of flame. And men looked on 

And trembled, when they saw the fallen star. 
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THE HAWKING PARTY. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 


Dry gray the dawn is stealing— 
Stealing up the eastern sky, 

Loud the red-cock’s clarion peeling 
Tells the world that morn is nigh. 


Southerly the wind is sweeping, 

O’er the forests sad and sere— 
Heavily the dews are weeping 

O’er the death of the woodland year. 


Faint and few, the stars are paling 
Through the rents o’ the rising mist— 
Though the fog-wreaths heavenward sailing 
Are not yet by the sunbeam kissed. 


All the things that love the day— 
All that feed or fly by night— 

Early greet the opening day— 
Early shun the approach of light. 


Homeward is the hill-fox bending 
Slyly through the darksome glen ; 
From their nests the rooks are wending, 
Far and fast o’er field and fen. 


Swift the wookdcock’s wing is gliding 
Down the vale to his lonely brake— 
And the teal her brood is hiding 
In the reeds by the lilied lake. 


In the yellow stubbles feeding 
Calls the partridge sharp and shrill, 
While his hinds the stag is leading 
Toward his holt from the heathy hill. 


Lo! the great sun skyward rushing 
Blithe as giant from his lair— 

While the lavrock’s chant outgushing 
Greets the lord of earth and air! 


In their stalls the coursers stamping 
Chide their laggard grooms, this morn. 

They their bits should now be champing, 
Bounding now to the mellow horn. 


In their courts the pack is whining, 
Anxious, with erected ear— 
For the glorious rally pining, 
For the jolly hunter’s cheer. 


Wake then, wake, each peerless maiden, 
Wake, each gallant cavalier, 

Lo! the gale with moisture laden, 
And the month the best o’ the year ! 


Blithe September’s days are over, 
Brown October’s suns are past, 

Sere is now the seeding clover, 
And the leaves are falling fast. 


Southern wind and cloudy sky— 
Not a dew-drop on the thorn—_ 
Splendidly the scent will lie— 
’T is a glorious hunting morn. 


Lo! they muster—lord and lady— 
Brow of pride, and cheek of bloom— 

Pointed beard and tresses shady— 
Velvet robe, and waving plume. 








Housings gay, and bits gold-glancing, 
Bells of falcons tinkling light— 

Chargers tall, and palfreys prancing, 
Meet for damsel, meet for knight— 


Yeomen tall, with badge and bearing, 
Gather to the bugle blast-— 

Green-frocked varlets, featly wearing 
Frames whereon the hawks to cast. 


Gray-haired huntsman, sage and steady, 
Oracle of all the train— : 
Hair-brained pages rash and ready 
For the skurry o’er the plain. 


They have limmers fleet and fiery, 

They have bloodhounds stanch and slow, 
They have terriers grim and wiry, 

They have spaniels slight and low. 


Long-winged falcon, merlin light, 
Tarsel gentle, gosshawk gay, 

Foes for fowl of every flight, 
Heavy duck, or heron gray. 


Choose your coursers—grasp your bridles, 
Lightly leap to the broidered selle— 
Lo! yon jennet snorts and sidles ; 
Gallant, look to the lady well. 


O’er the meadows, gently sweeping 
To the marge of the streamlet clear, 
Slowly now the train is creeping, 
Lest the heronshaw should hear— 


Where beside the ripplets dancing, 
Still and silent as the stone, 

Whence he waits the small fry’s glancing, 
Sits that hermit gray and lone. 


Now the spotted brach is questing— 
See her feather, see her stoop— 

Ho! boy, cease thy timeless jesting !— 
Lo! the quarry! Falconer, whoop! 


With his harsh note hoarsely clanging, 
Lazily the air he fans, 

Heavily his long legs hanging, 
Slow he beats his sail-broad vans. 


Falconer, whoop! fling free your jesses— 
Let the Norway falcon fly !— 

Dames, ’t will ruffle sore your tresses, 
Would you see this heron die! 


Oh! but you must gallop gladly, 
Over dry, and thorough deep— 
Spur your faltering jennets madly— 

Lift them at the rashest leap! 


See! he spies the falcon’s pinion, 
Upward! upward! soars he straight 

Toward the skylark’s lone dominion, 
Where he sings at high heaven’s gate. 


Up, and up, in circles sailing, 

Wheels the heron round and round— 
Higher yet the hawk is scaling, 

Higher yet the blue profound. 
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Scarce you see them now careeeing— 
Now they’re lost i’ the vapors dun— 
See them—see them reappearing, 
Far above the morning sun. 


Now the hawk, in pitch of pride, 
Meditates his fatal swoop— 

Watch him now, howe’er ye ride— 
Watch him, would ye see him stoop. 


Lo! he binds him—plumb, together, 
Fifty fathoms through the sky, 

Falcon’s talon, heron’s feather, 
Down they struggle—win or die! 


On the greensward faintly lying, 
Heavenward ne’er again to soar, 

Hawk and heron both are dying, 
Beak and single wet with gore. 


Wo! for thee, thou bird so daring— 
Doomed ignobly thus to fall. 

Long thy bells, like warrior’s bearing, 
Shall bedeck the old oak wall. 


Long, the theme of knightly story, 
Shall thy gallant feats be told— 





Parcel of thy good lord’s glory— 
Won by river, wood and wold. 


Out! alas! I am but dreaming— 
In this cold degenerate day, 

Naught of high or knightly seeming 
Lives, but in the minstrel’s lay. 


Knightly sports, and knightly daring, 
Long ago have passed away— 

We, their names and ’scutcheons bearing, 
Soon to pass, and be as they. 


Well for us! if, when we perish, 
History bears as high a trace 

Of the things we do and cherish, 
As of their renowned race. 


But, I fear me, history’s showing 
Will for us be brief and bare— 

All our modern trumpet-blowing 
Bootless blasts of empty air— 


And I only can deplore me, 
As I think, in bygone days, 

What my fathers were before me, 
What their labors, what their praise. 





SMILES AND TEARS. 





BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


Nay, plead not thou art dull to-night, 
When I can see the tear-drop stealing, 
Soft witness to love’s watchful sight, 
Some lurking grief within revealing. 
Wouldst thou so cheat the friend thou lovest 
Of half the wealth he owns in thee? 
Why, sweet one, by that smile thou provest 
Thy tears as well belong to me! 





Ah, tears again !—well, let them flow, 
In tenderness thus flow forever, 
Those last upon my breast I know 
Fresh from affection’s fruitful river. 
What! smiles once more !—Sweet April wonder, 
Thy sun and rain thou wilt not miss, 
Why should not I then have my thunder, 
And melt each bolt into a kiss? 
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BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Wirnovr a stain the maiden lived, 
Unblemished, pure and mild— 

A woman grown, she was as sweet 
And simple as a child ; 

I loved her for her gentleness, 
Her smiles and winning ways, 

And for a virtue in her heart 
Above a poet’s praise. 


Boon Nature lavished charms on her, 
Such charms as she bestows 

Upon those seraphs of the soil, 
The lily and the rose ; 

The soft expression of her eyes 
Came surely from above— 

It seemed to me a blended glance 
Of Pity and of Love. 


Though various as the chasing waves, 
She ever was the same ; 

From every motion of her form 
Some grace and beauty came ; 








The common thoughts she told in words 
From her seemed strangely new, 

And earth contained no living heart 
So constant, fond and true. 


Yet o’er the brightness of her soul 
A sudden shadow fell, 

And Hope, who sang sweet songs to her, 
In sorrow breathed farewell. 

She knew not why the music ceased 
Nor why the heavens were dim; 

She only knew her cruel doom, 
And that it came from him. 


God! who canst heal the wounded heart 
And pardon all who err, 

This blast of keen and wasting wo 
So temper unto her, 

That in her guiltless breast may spring 
The flowers of peace once more, 

And all be fair as summer skies 
When summer storms are o’er! 
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‘AU REV OLR,’ 
AN ORIGINAL MELODY. 


COMPOSED FOR GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE, 


BY CHARLES E. HORN. 


Andantino Scherzando. 
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Seconp VERSE. 


Love next came to a lowly bower,— 


A maid who knew no guile, 


Unlike the lady of the tower, 


Received him with a smile. 


Since then the cot beams with his brightness— 


Though often at Vanity’s door, 


Love calls, merely out of politeness, 


And just leaves his card—‘“ Au revoir!” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Ned Myers; or a Life Before the Mast. Edited by J. Feni- 
more Cooper: Lea § Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The words “ edited by J. Fenmmore Cooper,”’ in the title- 
page of this volume, have, no doubt, a suspicious appear- 
ance. It has been the fashion, of late days, for authors to 
speak of themselves, modestly, as editors of even original 
works. We all remember the magnificent “ Recollections 
ofa Chaperon,”’ edited by Lady Dacre—and then (a case 
more in point just now) there was the “ Narrative of Sir 
Edward Seaward,” edited by Miss Porter—a work of far 
deeper interest, and of far more vraisemblant character than 
even ‘Robinson Crusoe,” upon which it is modeled. 
The merit of originality is, of course, De Foe’s, and Miss 
Porter is but an imitator at best; but, setting aside all 
reference to the credit due the respective authors, and re- 
garding only the two books, we should have no hesitation in 
Saying that ‘‘Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative’ is, in 
every respect, superior to “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” In the 
same manner “‘ Arthur Gordon Pym’’—another series of 
sea-adventures, purporting to be edited only by Mr. Poe, 
Was in reality his own composition—the supposititious 
hero having existed in imagination alone. Bearing these, 
and other similar works, in mind, the reader will naturally 
be induced to suspect Mr. Cooper, who professes to edit 
“Ned Myers,”’ of having, in fact, composed it himself. 
The editor’s account of the book says that Ned Myers was 
an apprentice in a merchant vessel, on board which he, the 
editor, during the years 1806 and 1807, made his first sea 
voyage, with the view of acquiring some practical know- 
ledge of seamanship before entering the United States’ 
Navy. Mr. Cooper was then a mere lad; and between 
himself and Myers a boys’ intimacy grew up. At the close 
of the voyage the friends parted, and did not see each other 
again until 1809; then only for a brief period. It was not 
until 1833 that they met again; or, rather, at this time, 
they were, for half an hour, on board the same ship without 
actually meeting. A few months since, however, Ned, 
rightly imagining that the author of ‘ The Pilot’? must be 
his old shipmate, wrote him a letter to ascertain the truth. 
The correspondence produced a meeting, and the meeting 
a visit from Ned to the novelist. During this visit the old 
seaman related, in full, his many adventures on the ocean 
and elsewhere; and these adventures are now given to 
the world in book-form, without much embellishment, 
with no material alteration, and with all the minuteness of 
detail with which they were orally related. 

This is the statement made by Mr. Cooper himself, ina 
preface written with very unusual perspicuity : and there 
can be no doubt that the whole statement is a serious thing. 
The narrative is strictly trwe ; and we look upon it as ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable in many respects. By 
the general reader it will be more relished than even the 
late work of Mr. R. H. Dana, entitled, we believe, “A 
Year Before the Mast.’? In Mr. Dana’s case we had the 
commentaries (often profound and philosophical) of an 
educated man, upon the vicissitudes of the ordinary sea- 
man. Witha view to the improvement of his health he 





shipped as a common sailor, and took upon himself, volun- 
tarily, all the privations and troubles inseparable from such 
a life. Still, it was voluntary, and, at any moment, might | 
have been relinquished, if found insupportable. Ned 
Myers, on the other hand, gives us, through Mr. Cooper, 
the involuntary and inevitable trials of the uncultivated 
Jack Tar, with his reflections and comments—perhaps 
neither profound nor philosophical—but striking and deeply 
entertaining from their freshness, naturalness and ndiveté. 
We have not read a book more to our taste for some years. 
It abounds in all those thrilling positions for which the life 
of those who “ go down to the sea in ships” is noted ; but, 
after all, its chief charm lies in the detail of the every-day 
matters—of the homelinesses—of the seafaring existence. 
If we mistake not, it will be the most popular book of the 
season. We can only recommend it, cordially, to our 
readers—as it is not of a character to call for any thing in 
the way of critical comment. 





Orion : An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By R. H. Horne: 
Fourth Edition. London: J. Miller. 


We have received, from London, a copy of a very remark- 
able poem, entitled as above, but, as yet, have had oppor- 
tunity only to glance at individual passages. Wee call the 
poem remarkable, on account of its boldness and originality, 
as well of conception as of execution. Some portions are 
particularly beautiful. Some are affected, even to the ex- 
treme of the burlesque. The work, however, is, beyond 
doubt, that of a man of genius ; and we propose, in a future 
number, to give it a careful examination. At present, we 
quote a few lines, from the First Canto, which will serve 
to convey an idea of the combined sweetness and quaint- 
ness of the general manner. 

There is a voice that floats upon the breeze 

From a heathed mountain; voice of sad lament 

For love left desolate ere its fruits were known, 

Yet by the memory of its own truth sweetened, 

If not consoled. ‘To this Orion listens 

Now, while he stands within the mountain’s shade. 
The preface commences thus : “ I have adopted the Greek 
mythological names throughout this poem, with a view of 
getting rid of commonizing associations.” 

The book is also ‘‘ remarkable” in a more earthy—ina 
pecuniary or business point of view. It was advertised to 
be sold for a farthing; and for a farthing it was sold. 
Three large editions were disposed of at this price. “A 
rush of buyers,” says a letter now lying before us, “ almost 
carried the publisher off his feet. The public fell into an 
especial ecstasy, and bought poetry in its sleep—a thing 
it very seldom does awake—and now the poet brings out 
his fourth edition for a shilling (which the public buys too, 
because it is not yet wide awake) and promises a fifth for 
half a crown in a few days.” 

We must read and review ‘ Orion’’—that is certain— 
but who says that there is nothing new under the sun? 
When epics in three cantos are sold for a farthing, we 
scarcely know how to deny, in fact, that this is the era of 
cheap literature. 
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Songs and Ballads. Grave and Gay. By Thomas Haynes 
Bayly. With a Memoir of the Author. One Volume. 
Philadelphia, Carey § Hart, 1844. 


It isa mistake to suppose that a good song-writer is ne- 
cessarily a good poet. It is, perhaps, equally a mistake to 
suppose that a good poet will write a good song. And this 
follows from the differeuces between the true poem and 
the true song. In the one, imagination and sustained power 
are indispensable: in the other, little more is demanded 
than fancy, earnestness, unity and appropriateness of dic- 
tion. The most voluminous song-writers in the English 
language have been incapable of composing long poems ; 
and, though all the great master poets of the tongue have 
been the authors of songs, and of exquisite ones too, they 
seem to have written them, not because they were poets, 
but because, for the time, they ceased to be poets. 

This may, at first, appear paradoxical. But, when the 
sense in which we use the term poet is considered, the 
truth of our remark will be apparent. So far forth as a 
poet has the power of concentrating himself on the one 
single idea to be evolved in the song—of going at-once to 
the theme—of maintaining its unity throughout, and of 
fusing the words, as it were, with the sentiment or pas- 
sion, so far forth he is capable of writing the song. But, as 
his peculiar mental discipline best fits him for another field, 
it is only occasionally that he essays the song, and not 
always that he succeeds. On the other hand, the mere 
song-writer can never be a poet, for he is destitute of the 
loftier qualities requisite in that walk. 

It was necessary to make these remarks in order to 
answer the constantly recurring question, ‘* Why Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, though so popular a song-writer, could never 
compose a true poem??? We think we have given the 
answer. He had fancy, sweetness, a glowing soul, a fine 
choice of words, an ear for melody, and an intuitive percep- 
tion of the themes best fitted to touch the popular heart. 
But he was destitute of imagination, of sustained power, 
of all the high attributes required in a Milton, a Shak- 
speare, or a Coleridge. He could sing sweetly in hedge- 
rows and among blooming roses, but he had not the wing 
of the eagle to soar to heaven. 

The volume before us is the first collection of the songs 
of Mr. Bayly, made either in this country or in England. 
It contains all of his serious songs, and most of his comic 
divertisements. Many of the former are familiar “‘ as house- 
hold words” among all classes. ‘‘ I never was a Favorite,” 
“The Forsaken to the False One,” “I cannot Dance To- 
night,” “Isle of Beauty, Fare Thee Well,” “Oh No! 
We Never Mention Her,”’ “I’m Saddest When 1 Sing,” 
‘The Rose that All are Praising,’ “She Never Blamed 
Him,” “We Met,” ‘Upon Thy Truth Relying,” and 
‘She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” are a few of the choicest 
ballads, so well known that we need only refer to them. 
Most of them live in the memory, associated with the de- 
lightful voices of Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Watson, 
and of others, almost as entrancing, who are known only in 
their holy and secluded private circles. There are other 
ballads in the volume, less universally known, which we 
would willingly quote, but our limited space forbids this 
gratification to our readers and ourselves. One or two 
songs, however, we Will transfer to our pages. Here is a 
delightful one— 


YOU REMEMBER IT—DO N’T you? 


You remember the time when I first sought your home, 
When a smile, not a word, was the summons to come ; 
When you called me a friend, till you found, with surprise, 
That our friendship turned out to be love in disguise. 

You remember it—do n’t you ? 

You will think of it—wont you? 





Yes, yes, of all this the remembrance will last 
Long after the present fades into the past. 


You remember the grief that grew lighter when shared ; 
With the bliss, you remember, could aught be compared ? 
You remember, how fond was my earliest vow ? 
Not fonder than that which I breathe to thee now. 
You remember it—do n’t you? 
You will think of it—wont you? 
Yes, yes, of all this the remembrance will last 
Long after the present fades into the past. 


We make room for one more—sad as the other was gay : 


OH! HADST THOU NEVER SHARED MY FATE. 


Oh! hadst thou never shared my fate, 
More dark that fate would prove ; 

My heart were truly desolate, 
Without thy soothing love : 

But thou hast suffered for my sake, 
While this relief I found: 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from the wound. 


My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been 
If we had never met: 

And has that thought been shared by thee? 
Ah! no: that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me, 
Than labored words can speak. 

The merit of these ballads consists in their unity, sim- 
plicity, fancy, and earnestness, as also in the delicacy of the 
sentiment, and the skill with which it is evolved. Many 
of the comic pieces, which we can call by ho better name 
than that of divertisements, are excellent in their way; but 
such trifles have not the slightest claims to more than a 
passing word, since almost every educated man, with the 
least sense of the ridiculous, can throw them off with ease. 

It may not be amiss to state that Mr. Bayly was originally 
a gentleman of fortune, writing for his own amusement, 
but that subsequently, on his beggary in 1831, he became 
the most indefatigable of authors; and it was after his in- 
solvency, and under the pressure of want, that he produced 
some of his best ballads. He died in 1839, worn out by 
toil and misfortune, being then only in his forty-third year. 

The compilation is, altogether, highly creditable to the 
editor, the Rev. R. W. Griswold. ‘The volume is hand- 
somely printed, and bound with taste. <A portrait of an ex- 
quisite female face embellishes the book. 





The Dream of a Day and Other Poems. By James G. Perci- 
wal: One volume: S. Babcock, New Haven: M. H. Neu- 
man, 199 Broadway, New York. 


After a silence of sixteen years, Mr. Percival has again 
appeared before the public ina volume of poems. The 
present collection is named after one of his latest pieces (a 
composition of no great length or unusual merit) and em- 
braces more than a hundred short poems and songs, part of 
which have appeared in a fugitive form, while others are 
now first printed from the author’s manuscript. 

Our narrow limits this month preclude any notice of 
these poems in detail. We must content ourselves with a 
few general remarks. The songs and classic melodies, 
with a few fugitive pieces we could select, are the best 
portions of the book. In the classic melodies Mr. Percival 
has imitated the principal measures of the Greeks, an en- 
terprise for which he is peculiarly fitted by his thorough 
knowledge of their poets, as well as by his command of the 
English tongue. He has obviously taken more pains with 
these imitations than usually characterizes him; for Mr. 
Percival is, perhaps, the most careless versifier and in- 
artistical poet in America. As imitations, therefore, these 
classic melodies deserve high praise, and some of them are 
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good even as poems; but generally the measures are un- 
fitted to our language, and, though they may please a 
scholar, can never be popular. The songs are from 
Spanish and Italian measures, most of which have been 
long introduced into our poetry: they dognot, therefore, 
strike the ear as strange or foreign, qualities which, we 
are prepared to prove, are fatal to a song. Many of the 
fugitive pieces are very fine. Here the poet displays the 
character and force of his own genius, untrammeled by 
the shackles of the imitator or translator. Here we see 
his prodigal fancy, his command of language, his versatility, 
his enthusiasm, and his love of nature. Here, too, we see 
his faults—crowded imagery, immature conceptions, haste 
and slovenliness, for we can call it nothing less. What 
poet, for instance, ought to forgive himself for verses like 
these ? 
«« Evening came on apace—in full orbed glory ; 
The sun drew to his couch—thro’ vista’d trees 
He glided—flashing broad and full, he wore a 
Look of unwonted joy.—Page 14. 

We might quote many examples of equal carelessness. 
But let us do justice to Mr Percival. His faults arise from 
want of labor, while he has, by nature, the attributes of a 
great poet. 


oe 


Wood Notes Wild: By Mrs. R. J. Avery, of Tennessee. One 


wolume, 12mo. Nashville, Cameron § Fall, 1843, 


A collection of readable verses, with a lively and piquant 
preface which shows the authoress to be a fair prose writer 
as wellasapoet. It is the second original work which the 
ladies of Tennessee have sent us during the year by the 
hands of our gallant friend Billings. 





Drawing Room Annual for 1844. Philadelphia, Lindsay § 

Blackistone. 

This is one of the largest annuals of the season, embel- 
lished with handsome engravings. The letter-press and 
binding are good. It is issued at the low price of three 
dollars, and would make an elegant present for a lady 
during the holiday season. 





The Opal: Edited by N. P. Willis, with illustrations by 

Chapman, J.C. Riker, N. Y., 1844. 

The editing of this annual, notwithstanding the title- 
page, was done, in the main, by R. W. Griswold, but 
through misunderstanding with the publisher, was finished 
by N. P. Willis. Some of the engravings are handsome, 
and others quite ordinary. The letter-press is very fine, 
and the work is beautifully bound. The volume will be 
an ornament on the centre-table of any purchaser, for, apart 
from the defects of some of the illustrations, the work is 
beautifully got up, and contains some of the finest articles 
that are to be found in any of the annuals of the year. The 
ablest article we have read in it, is the “ ‘Triumph of 
Christianity,” by H. W. Herbert, Esq. 





Ovr TasitEe.—The prolific press of the Harpers has sent 
out aswarm of new works since our last, the most popular 
of which is the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris,’’ a work deserving of 
a more extended notice than we have room for this month. 
We shall notice it at large hereafter. They have also sent 
us, number one hundred and fifty-nine of the “‘ Family Li- 
brary,” containing “ Perilous Adventures,” by Davenport. 
Also, number six of “ Hannah More,” and “ M’Culloch’s 
Gazetteer.’ Also, “ Narrative of the Adventures of Mon- 





sieur Violet in California, Sonora and Western Texas,” 
written by Captain Marryat; but stolen bodily from Mr. 
Kendall of the New Orleans Picayune. 

Winchester has also issued an edition of the ‘“‘ Mysteries 
of Paris,” in numbers, which is said to be the most perfect 
edition. To be candid, we have not had time to read it, 
but in a more extended review justice shall be done, as in 
‘*‘ Graham’? no hesitation is felt in expressing the truth. 

A. J. Rockafellar, 98 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, has 
published a capital little American novel, by the author of 
Marion’s Men, entitled ‘“ Paul Jones, a Tale of the Sea;” 
which is sold at a shilling each, or ten copies for one dollar, 
free of postage. i 

“* Ladies’ Hand-book of Needlework,” published by J. 8. 
Redfield, New York, in six numbers, embracing Fancy 
Needle-work, Embroidery, Lace-work, Cutting, etc., is 
worthy the attention of our fair friends. It may be had of 
Cowperthwaite & Co., of this city. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMAN’S DREss. 


Fic. 1.—The entirely new style of coats with standing 
collar—vests of buff cassimer—pants dark brown, with 
stripe. 

LADY’S EVENING DREss. 

Fic. 2.—A dress of white satin, trimmed with volants of 
broad white lace. Paletot of dark violet velvet, edged 
all round with sable ; cape, collar, and loose long sleeve, 
all bordered with sable ; the backs of the open sleeve be- 
ing closed with a chain work of silk cord, tied at the bot- 
tom part with a neud and tassels. Head dress perfectly 
plain. 

PROMENADE DRESS. 

Fic.—A dress of Pekin silk, dark blue; the entire dress 
is made perfectly plain, and fits close to the figure. Man- 
teau of rich satin, of a dark fawn color, made rather shorter 
in length than the dress; the fronts and small cape are 
composed of velvet, edged witha narrow fulling of satin. 
The ends of the cape reach to about half way down the 
cloak ; the ends being ornamented with long silk tassels of 
the same color as the satin; the velvet with which the 
cloak is trimmed being three shades darker than the satin- 
Bomnet of black velvet; the interior trimmed with neuds 
of orange satin ribbon; the exterior with black lace, and 
a garland of roses. 


CARRIAGE DREss. 

Fic. 4.—A dress composed of French orange satin; the 
skirt made very full, with plain high body and sleeves. 
Mantelet of green satin, bordered all round with a trim- 
ming piqué, having a raised effect; the two ends of this 
mantelet fall very low in front. Bonnet of white velours 
épinglé ; the crown of the chapeau on the left side deco- 
rated with a small plume of ostrich tips, and on the right 
with a fanciful trimming of the same material, edged round 
with a narrow white blonde falling partly on the front, 
and low on the side ; this trimming forms also the bavolet, 
or curtain, at the back. No trimming is worn in the in- 
terior of the bonnet. 





New Conrrisutors.—Our new contributors for the 
January number are, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the most ac- 
complished humorous poet of the country, and a well-known 
English lady-writer, the Countess of Blessington. Nothing 
that money can do shall be spared to maintain the high 
literary reputation Graham’s Magazine has acquired 
both in this country and in Europe. Our finest articles are 
copied abroad each month with high praise, and occasion- 
ally stolen without credit. 
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